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THE WAR EPOCH 754. 


Tue year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four will occupy 
a prominent position in the annals of Europe. It will mark the 
important period of a transition from a lengthened continuance 
of profound peace to an outbreak of war, the termination of 
which depends upon a variety of contingent influences. To 
those sufficiently advanced in age to remember the memorable 
Wellington campaigns, the present crisis exhibits the remarkable 
contrast of the association of England and France to repress the 
designing ambition of Russia, and to preserve intact the balance 
of power in the East; while to those acquainted only with the 
stern realities of belligerent operations since the dispatch of the 
allied forces to the Crimea, the successes obtained must furnish 
an earnest of the lasting benefit to be derived from their cordial 
co-operation. Amidst the general distress, social and pecuniary, 
the fearful loss of life in the one case, and the derangement of 
trade in the other, each producing great discouragement, there 
is, however, the consolation, that the attempt of the Czar to sub- 
vert the government of Turkey has accelerated a union between 
the two countries whose natural position and resources entitle 
them to take the lead in regulating the destinies of the civilised 
world; and that, if the first exertions to secure an honourable 
recognition of their power have been attended with a heavy 
sacrifice, it will in the end be more than compensated by the 
advantages which are likely to accrue from the favourable 
nature of the relationship established. 

It was not to be supposed that the current of financial and 
commercial affairs would, at an epoch like this, assume a steady 
and undeviating course, or that the prosperity of the two or 
three preceding years would, under such circumstances, be 
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maintained in its full integrity. From the character of the 
negotiations entered upon, and the unflinching perseverance of 
the Muscovite interest to achieve the object of their ambition, 
almost every one, from the entry of the combined fleets into the 
Black Sea, was prepared for the alternative ultimately adopted. 
The significant fact of the retirement of the Russian ministers 
from the courts of London and Paris, followed by the declara- 
tion of war in March, brought the actual position of the case 
prominently before the public; and even many who had pre- 
viously professed an utter disbelief in the probable commence- 
ment of active hostilities, were then compelled to admit the 
sombre hues of the picture presented for contemplation. 

But, although a declaration of war had taken place, it was 
at the same time felt that the extreme measure had not 
been resorted to before every considerate attempt had failed to 
induce an honourable adjustment ; and, although the public were 
not unanimous, after the issue of the “ secret correspondence,” 
that the Cabinet had, with the possession of this knowledge, 
proceeded as energetically as circumstances required, they 
cheerfully accepted the responsibility entailed, and, with an en- 
thusiasm deserving high commendation, indorsed it with the 
character of “a people’s cause.” 

The war announced, preparations were requisite to carry it for- 
ward. The carly Budget of Mr. Gladstone, which provided for an 
extraordinary expenditure—the positive result of negotiations not 
having been then obtained—received support, despite a further 
increase of direct taxation ; and the country, while agreeing 
that it was prudent to arrange for any emergency, appeared to 
regret that the fallacious hopes entertained ofa settlement should 
prevent the Government from seeking a larger amount of assist- 
ance. The supplemental statement exhibited in May indicated 
that a larger provision was necessary, but recourse toa loan was 
studiously avoided—the Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
refused originally to recognise the principle of rendering pos- 
terity liable for an outlay which should, according to his views, 
be discharged from the income of the period. Although the 
reasonableness of this position was contested at the time, and 
continues to be contested by high authorities, the majority 
acquiesced, and the whole of the plans propounded were ratified, 
and speedily put in motion. 

While these auxiliary events were taking place, the presence 
of our fleets in the Black Sea and the Baltic, exercised an influ- 
ential surveillance ; and the enforcement of blockades, notwith- 
standing their temporary evasion, impressed upon the subjects 
of the Czar, through diminished trade and restricted resources, 
the penalty incurred by the despotism of theirruler. There was, 
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however, on his part, no desire to avail himself of the friendly 
offices of Austria, who, throughout the whole of this difficult 
question, has endeavoured to arrange terms between the con- 
tending Governments ; not probably from any latent disposition 
to assist the Western States, but to avoid, if possible, a personal 
embroilment with her haughty and irascible neighbour. In 
the intermediate period, a concentration of forces at Varna and 
Constantinople gave breadth to the proceedings of England and 
France, and the victories gained by the Turks over the Russians, 
under the leadership of Omer Pacha, presented, in a satisfactory 
light, the effective resistance of the presumed weakly antagonist. 
The retreat from Silistria, and the proposed evacuation of the 
Principalities, at once changed, in many essential respects, the 
features of the war. Suffering greatly, as the allied troops had been, 
at Varna and Scutari, from disease and inaction, loud complaints 
were raised of the absence of an active demonstration against 
Nicholas. The bombardment of Hangoe and Bomarsund, in the 
Baltic, although not considered brilliant achievements, testified 
to the anxiety of our naval forces to distinguish themselves in 
those waters; but the difficulty of the navigation, and the want 
of gun-boats, prevented the attainment of other desirable objects. 

It was at this important juncture that the expedition to the 
Crimea was publicly intimated. Arrangements previously in 
progress furnished evidence of some considerable movement 
being at hand. No direct information had, however, transpired; 
and, until the very sailing of the fleet, there was a doubt re- 
specting its positive destination. It was then officially declared 
to be Sebastopol—an announcement that created the greatest 
enthusiasm. ‘The intelligence of the landing of the whole of 
the forces, without accident, on the 14th of September, was a 
cause of congratulation, not the less satisfactory because of 
that circumstance, but because it was believed to present the 
prospect of an auspicious campaign. The passage of the Alma, 
the capture of Balaklava, and the celebrated battle of Inkerman, 
exhibited, in their strongest colours, the desperate courage and 
indomitable perseverance, surrounded by all difficulties, of both 
the English and French troops, who, having fought side by side 
with a valour comparable only to that recorded in the classic 
age, elicited the mutual encomiums of their commanders, on 
the field and in their published dispatches. But these brilliant 
victories, each of which may be veritably described in the pages 
of history as among the mightiest of the existing generation, 
have not been unaccompanied with a great sacrifice of blood 
and treasure ; and the deplorable situation to which the army 
has been reduced, the wreck of supplies in the Euxine, and an 
unfavourable alteration in the weather, have increased the impe- 
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diments already encountered to a vigorous prosecution of the 
siege. Russia’s old ally, winter, through alleged negligence on 
the part of our general war administration, has proved, as in 
former cases, more antagonistic than was anticipated ; since, had 
ordinary prevoyance been exercised, the rigours and inconve- 
niences of a Crimean climate might have been mitigated, and 
the operations against Sebastopol effectively prolonged. 

The war, and its influence upon trade and finance, is a topic 
which has been much canvassed. Extreme parties express 
extreme views, and consequently very different opinions have 
been current. The supporters of Government maintain that 
business transactions have not received so great a check as that 
which was predicted would ensue, when hostilities at first 
appeared imminent; while opponents, on the other hand, declare 
that the country is plunged in a state of deep distress, the whole 
burden of which is attributable to the vacillating policy of the 
Aberdeen Cabinet. Taking a more moderate estimate of the 
war and its consequences, a nearer approach to the truth is 
likely to be arrived at. Generally admitting the inexperience of 
the administration in military and naval tactics—conceding the 
point, that blunders have been made in perfecting preliminary 
arrangements, and which might, in all probability, have occurred 
had other parties been in power—it is impossible to conceal the 
fact that, considering all things, affairs have moved forward in 
a tranquil and satisfactory manner. While allowing this, it 
must, at the same time, be remembered that no struggle of this 
momentous description could be engaged in without creating 
some effect upon commerce, the relations of which are 
invariably disturbed whenever such events take place. The 
inactivity of trade, and the dullness which has, more or less, 
overshadowed every department within the last four months, 
have been provoked by other circumstances than the war. And 
these collateral incidents are, in themselves, of almost equal 
importance to those which may be supposed to have sprung out 
of the contest now going on with Russia. Taxation to defray 
the expenses of the war has, of course, been increased, and the 
weight has fallen on the public. But, unfortunately, in addition 
to this unfavourable state of things, Australia and America, the 
two ‘principal customers of Great Britain, have been passing 
through phases of pressure, which have affected, not only the 
credit of mercantile and trading establishments in those locali- 
ties, but also that of agents and correspondents resident here. 
Failures and other commercial disasters which have not arisen 
from these proximate causes, will be found to have been few and 
far between. With such an excess of business, mostly specu- 
lative, as is represented to have been transacted through these 
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connections, it was scarcely possible to avoid the effects of the 
revolution recently witnessed. 

But if business has been heavy, and in the majority of cases 
unremunerative, great disposition has been exhibited to stretch 
forth a helping hand to those in difficulties, where the least hope 
of recovery existed; and the occasional symptoms of panic pre- 
senting themselves have thus been allayed, without being 
permitted to reach a height to endanger legitimate and healthy 
trade. With antecedents such as these, it was to be expected 
that money would, on the average, command full rates, and 
there has been active employment for the whole available 
amount of capital, both in Lombard-street and general banking 
circles. Although the supplies from Sydney, Melbourne, and 
California, have not decreased, they have barely been sufficient 
at particular periods to keep up a floating balance, requisite to 
create confidence at a moment of alarm, and when the metallic 
reserves of the Bank threatened to undergo a rapid diminution. 
Hence, so nicely has the alteration in the rate of discount been 
regulated, that the minimum terms of the Bank authorities have 
not varied more than one-half per cent.—the rate in May having 
been advanced from five to five and a-half per cent.; and in 
August having been reduced from five and a half to five per 
cent., the present quotation; while the stock of bullion has fluctu- 
ated between £16,286,000 (25th of February) and £12,513,000 
(20th May), now standing (December 16th) £14,028,000. 

One essential element in inducing the public to hold up against 
prophesied adversities was the abundant harvest, which provided 
for a contingency that might otherwise have been attended with 
disastrous results; and, fortified with this certainty, they were 
prepared to combat with minor difficulties in a spirit worthy of the 
occasion. The subsequent fluctuations in the value of grain, 
through operations for export, have not diminished the confi- 
dence in the adequate nature of the home supply ; and, although 
quotations may exhibit firmness at the average advance, there is 
little apprehension of lengthened scarcity. A remarkable feature 
to notice, in the midst of this general perturbation, is the almost 
inflexible stability of the funds. No doubt can be entertained that 
the greater number of capitalists, especially of the investing com- 
munity, are less excited by war or war rumours than they were 
half a century since. It is true that, during the agitation occa- 
sioned by the declaration of hostilities, Consols sank to 854, but 
the fall was principally produced through heavy speculative sales, 
which ultimately paral | many who engaged in them. ‘The re- 
action, afterwards apparent, which caused a rise to within a fraction 
of 96, establishes a range of about 11 per cent., but there has 
once more been a change, and the nearer quotation is 914. 
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Doubtful as the future seems to be—and it is very hard to 
attempt vaticination on points so complex as those involved in 
the existing state of foreign relations—there is yet a gleam of 
hope that, if Austria and Prussia be brought to a proper sense of 
their true interests, a peace may at no distant date be concluded. 
But it must be distinctly understood, that victory or defeat does 
not depend upon those powers. Their acquiescence may facili- 
tate an arrangement which is likely to be beneficial to them- 
selves, and also to Russia. An expenditure such as England and 
France, out of the whole European family, can alone bear, will 
probably be necessary to carry out the war, should their policy 
dictate a different plan; but each of those two nations, now they 
have once pledged themselves to the conflict, will most cheer- 
fully exhaust their resources, rather than succumb to the pro- 
posed aggression of the all-usurping Nicholas. 








THE SAVINGS BANK QUESTION. 
Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer is early in the field with his 
proposed savings bank reforms; and, although at present he has not 
furnished the public with the full detail of his measures, enough has 


transpired to show that they will be most actively canvassed. From 
the preliminary discussion which took place in the House of Commons, 
on the 20th December, it distinctly appears that he is prepared with 
two schemes—one for modifying the arrangements respecting the 
state in which the savings banks’ moneys are held by the Govern- 
ment ; the other, concerning the management of these establishments, 
the regulation of the rate of interest to depositors, and the nature of 
the guarantee to be given for their security. On the first of these, he 
has, as yet, only foreshadowed something of his intentions; and, until 
an opportunity is afforded us of going carefully through the bill, which 
will be immediately printed, it would be premature to express a 
positive opinion. Apprehensions have, however, been suggested, that 
the Chancellor aims at taking too much power into his own hands, and 
that the object of the proposal is not so much a rectification of the 
system, as it is to possess a more ready means of dealing with the 
funds, in the names of the National Debt Commissioners. Sir H. 
Willoughby, Mr. Henley, and other vigilant supporters of the savings 
bank interest, prepared Mr. Gladstone for a thorough scrutiny ; and, if 
any covert proceeding be intended, he may rest assured that he will 
encounter a strong opposition. With regard to the other measure— 
viz., that involving the future management and security of savings 
banks—there will be ample time for dealing with it when it shall have 
been announced. In the meanwhile, all identified parties should be 
prepared to make a determined resistance to any project, which does 
not recognise the principle of a fair rate of interest to depositors, and 
full government security. This general topic, unless the progress of 
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the war shall lead to another postponement, will, after the recess, 
engage considerable attention. The following abstract of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings will be read with interest :— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.-—Dzc. 20. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND.—SAVINGS BANKS. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that the House should go into committee 
to consider the following resolution, which stood on the paper:—“ That it is expe- 
dient to create a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in respect of the sums due to Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies, and to provide for the payment of interest thereon to the Commissioners 
of the National Debt at 3 per cent. per annum ; and also to make provision out of 
the said Consolidated Fund, or by Exchequer-bills or Exchequer-bonds, for any 
difference which may now or hereafter exist between the assets in the hands of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, in respect of Savings Banks 
and Friendly Societies, and the liabilities thereon ; and also for the interest on 
such Exchequer-bills and Exchequer-bonds.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the step which he had proposed 
to the House to take was one which appearedto be best for te con- 
venience of the House, and by that test only he wished it to be tried. 
It was simply a question of regulation, and had nothing to do either with the 
imposition or the remission of taxes,or with the supplies and ways and means of 
the year. It was simply a matter of administrative improvement to which he asked 
the attention of the House, They had heard much of late years on the subject of the 
arrangement of business. They had all felt that there were great defects in the mode 
of carrying on their business, so far at least as its arrangement and division were cone 
cerned, and different governments had incurred much censure for not having 
corrected those evils. (Hear, hear.) The measure he proposed could only be 
introduced in the form of a resolution, but it was absolutely necessary to accompany 
that resolution with an explanatory statement. Having made that statement, he 
would leave the resolution in their hands ; his object at the present moment being 
to have that resolution printed, and its proposals fully considered after the recess. 
(Hear, hear.) The resolution, he would briefly remark, was necessary as the foun- 
dation of one or more clauses of a bi!l which he would have to introduce, and which 
would contain a number of other clauses, the scope of which it was necessary the 
House should understand. The object of the bill would be to meet various diffi- 
culties and various objections that had often been felt, with regard to the state in 
which the savings banks’ moneys were at present held by the Government. There 
was also a bill which concerned the management of the savings banks, the regula- 
tion of the rate of interest to be paid to the depositors, and the nature of the gua- 
rantee to be given to those depositors. That was a most important subject, on 
which he proposed to present another bill to the House ; but it was an entirely 
distinct measure from that embodied in the present resolution. With the savings 
bank depositors they had at present nothing to do, except in the indirect form of 
making the title to their deposits in law—he would not say better in substance, but 
in law more perfect, and to give them a better remedy. But the present bill had 
reference to the custody of money in the savings banks. The committee would 
bear in mind that there were two modes by either of which they could receive and 
manage the savings bank deposits, or those of friendly societies. They might re- 
ceive them as agents, invest them on account of the depositors, transact their busi- 
ness for them, and leave to them the risk of loss or the chance of gain from these 
investments, That might be one mode, and it was a fact that a great number of 
persons, even members of that House, were under the impression that that was the 
mode recognised in law. The principle of our law, however, was founded on an 
entirely opposite mode of proceeding, viz., that when they received the money of a 
savings bank depositor, they made a contract with him, not to act as his agent, but to 
keep his money, to repay him that money when he wanted it, and to allow him a 
certain rate of interest—that was to say, they professed to manage the deposits as a 
banker ; when they were in the hands of the State they were the moneys of the 
State, and that which the depositor had a right to expect was, that his money should 
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be rendered back to him, with, the legal rate of interest, when he asked it. Now, the 
real object of this resolution was, to reduce that obligation and that contract of the 
State with savings bank depositors to the simple form which was adopted by every 
banker. Every man who had money in « bank understood perfectly the condition 
on which it was held. It was held as his money, with or without interest, as the 
case might be ; and what he proposed, as respected the bulk of the funds received 
from savings bank depositors, was, that they should be held in this country as in 
all other countries—not in the complicated form of stock and public securities, 
though it would be necessary to retain a proportion of them in that form, but in 
that state in which every man would understand what it was he had given, and 
what it was he had a right to—that was to say, in the state of a depositor with the 
public. That was the practice of every banking establishment. He wished to get 
quit of those mischievous apprehensions that pervaded the country, that the savings 
bank depositors were liable to suffer by the fluctuations of the public stocks. That 
misapprehension was a very great evil, and it was exceedingly to be desired that 
they should give the savings bank depositors, not only the best but the clearest and 
most effective title in law and practice that they could devise. (Hear), That 
object would be greatly promoted if, instead of taking the money of the savings 
banker, and putting it in the shape of stock, they let him understand distinctly that 
they were entitled to get back their money with a legal rate of interest. (Hear, hear.) 
Such was the position in which they were placed by the forms of the House, that it 
was impossible to convey to the committee the same clear views of his proposal that 
would be in his power if he had a bill on the table of the house, but he would 
_ point out one or two other matters that admitted of explanation. He had stated on 
former occasions that powers necessarily large over this great mass of public securi- 
ties were vested in the hands of the Commissioners of the National Debt. He pro- 
posed by the bill to limit the exercise of these powers, These powers would remain 
in force with regard to as much of stocks and national securities as the commis- 
sioners might continue to hold, but, so far as regarded the great mass of their assets, 
they would be represented by an open State credit, and movements upwards and 
downwards of that amount would cease to be dependent on the will of the 
Finance Minister. It would move up and down according to the money put 
in by the depositors, and the money drawn out by them ; but the will of the 
executive Government would have nothing to do with it. One effect of the bill 
would be this:—At present there were many inconveniences from the accumu- 
lation of the amount of interest to be paid to the credit of the National Debt 
Commissioners, This amount accumulated on the four quarter-days, when it was 
most inconvenient to pay it; but by this arrangement it would in future be paid 
at the most convenient period—viz., the middle of November—which would greatly 
relieve the quarter-days. But there was another object which he might briefly 
mention. At present the statement of the national debt account was not a true 
and accurate statement, because in that account they appeared to be indebted in 
the matter of the savings banks only in respect of the stock that might happen 
to be held by the commissioners; but the real amount of the debt was their 
liability to the savings banks’ trustees, and that liability consisted of the whole 
money received from depositors, together with the legal interest that might have 
accrued. Now, it was unquestionably a great public object to make the state- 
ment of that debt a veracious and accurate one, and therefore, in the bill which 
he proposed to introduce, he would provide for a balance of the assets and liabi- 
lities of the National Debt Commissioners once a year, after the 20th of November, 
so that when they got the statement of the commissioners at the commencement 
of the year it would be found accurate and conclusive. He wished this matter 
to be considered during the recess, and he would then, he hoped, be in a con- 
dition to ask the opinion of the House upon the bill which it would be his duty to 
introduce. The right hon, gentleman then moved the adoption of the resolution. 
After some conversation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer reiterated the 
assurance he had given, that the interest payable to depositors in savings banks 
would not be affected in the slightest degree, one way or other, by the resolution he 
had proposed. The resolution was then carried. On the 22nd of December, the 
bill was formally introduced to the House. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKING SYSTEM. 


Tue incidents of the monetary crisis from which New York is 
but just emerging, and through which the majority of the 
Western States of the Union are now passing, tend to show 
that sudden and great commercial prosperity is not always an 
unmixed good, while the attempt to extend trade unduly, or to 
meet the financial pressure which necessarily attends the period 
of re-actions by unrestricted paper issues, is always productive of 
the most serious evils. Banking facilities are unquestionably 
amongst the most potent agencies in the formation of commerce. 
If trading operations were limited by the actual amount of specie 
which the trader might have in hand, or by the value of the goods 
in his warehouse, at the moment of each business transaction, 
without taking into account bills, goods in transitu, and other 
growing assets, such a check would be imposed upon trading 
operations as to render commercial eminence, either in individuals 
or communities, an impossibility. The banking system meets 
this difficulty by making bills of exchange and other present 
immature assets immediately available, and by providing, to a 
certain extent, a ready and convenient circulating medium. 
Another important requisite which the ordinary banks supply is, 
a place of safe deposit for the surplus moneys and balances of 
merchants, trading co-partnerships, and private individuals, to 
whom the keeping, even occasionally, of large sums at home 
would be inconvenient and unsafe. In every commercial com- 
munity, therefore, it is a matter of essential consequence that 
the establishment of banks and the legitimate business of bank- 
ing should be encouraged. There is, however, a wide difference 
between providing banking facilities and facilitating the organi- 
sation of banks unfettered by any restrictions as to whether 
their issues are based upon really tangible and readily convert- 
ible securities, and whether the deposits intrusted to their keep- 
ing will be returned when demanded. 

Judging by the details of the numerous bank failures and 
suspensions which have recently occurred in the United States, 
it would appear that our transatlantic brethren have, in a great 
degree, overlooked this distinction. 

Placed in a position of gigantic commercial capabilities, 
increased by unexpected circumstances to apparently an un- 
limited extent, the expansion of banking operations in propor- 
tion to the expansion of trade became a necessity; but, in 
providing for the want, it would seem that they neglected to 
impose those restrictions within which only it could be safely 
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supplied. The extraordinary demand the famine years in Europe 
made upon the bread stuifs of America, the influx of specie 
consequent thereon, followed immediately by the gold discoveries 
in California, gave to American trade an impetus almost un- 
paralleled in the history of any country. Her resources 
became suddenly and cnormously increased, and the spirit of 
speculation, which seldom fails to accompany a sudden burst of 
prosperity, was eugendered. Railways were projected and com- 
menced, many of them without regard to present traffic, and 
without reference to the means or the cost of raising the 
necessary capital for their construction; and speculative, visionary 
and fraudulent schemes of every kind attracted the cupidity of 
those who, from a position of comparative pevury, found them- 
selves in a few short years, or even months, the possessors of 
considerable fortunes. At the same time, the European demand 
for American produce begot a corresponding demand on the 
part of the States for the productions and luxuries of Europe, 
which, increasing rapidly, while the famine pressure on this side 
of the Atlantic was gradually diminishing, turned the current of 
gold away from the American continent, and absorbed a large 
proportion of the Californiap supplics. As the basis of circula- 
tion became thus contracted, the competition for moncy to carry 
on the unduly expanded trade, and to uphold the railway and 
other speculations to which the scason of prosperity had given 
birth, increzsed in intensity; and, to supply a circulating 
medium in the place of the gold that had been withdrawn, a 
number of free banks were established. The principle upon 
which the business of these banks was conducted was, practi- 
cally, but a slight degree removed from that of unrestricted 
paper issues ; and the result was that the country became speedily 
inundated with a paper currency which was all but worthless. 
Ostensibly the circulation of these banks was founded upon 
state securities; but no check appears to have been imposed 
against the actual market value of those securities being exceeded 
by the amount of issues, nor any particular regard paid to the 
solvency of the co-partners. A system of banking established 
upon such a basis, of course, was unable to resist the slightest 
pressure ; and, upon the slightest symptom of a “ run,” one after 
another these new free hanks gave way, public confidence was 
destroyed, and the financial catastrophe, which, by a timely 
contraction of the circulation, might have been averted, was 
hastened. 

Were it not for the reflection that these failures always entail 
ruin upon hundreds of innocent persons, the accounts given in 
the American papers of the ingenuity with which some of them 
were established, and the capital for carrying on their business 
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created, would be positively amusing. Take, for instance, the 
Eighth Avenue Bank, of New York. The report of the special 
agent, appointed by the superintendent of the banking depart- 
ment to examine into the affairs of this bank, after it had sus- 
pended payments, reports that it was organiscd on the 9th of 
August, 1853, with a nominal capital of 100,000 dols., divided 
into 2,000 shares of 50 dols. each, which shares were sub- 
scribed for, in various proportions, by thirteen persons, who 
constituted themselves the board of directors. Of the 100,000 
dols., not a cent, it appears, was ever paid in money. One of 
the directors made over a bond or mortgage of 1,500 dols., and 
the others gave notes of hand, payable in six months, and which, 
at the expiration of that period, were renewed, the aggregate 
amount of this paper capital being 56,000 dols. When the 
bank stopped payment in October, it held about 44,000 dols. in 
savings banks and other deposits, and had upwards of 100,000 
dols. of its notes in circulation. 

Besides their notes of hand, it appears the directors are 
indebted to the bank to the extent of nearly 40,000 dols. on 
bills and over-drafts, of which 23,000 dols. may be realised ; 
but with regard to the directors’ stock notes—that is, the 
capital of the bank—the agent reports that it is utterly im- 
possible to make any estimate of what may be realiscd upon 
them, “for the reason, that they (the directors) do not admit 
any liability on said notes, but intend to contest the same.” 

The toleration of such a system of fraud naturally tends to 
lower the standard of commercial honesty, and to demoralise 
the community amongst whom it is practised. The exposures 
which have taken place in New York furnish ample proof of 
this. There we have instances of the managing directors of 
public companies making surreptitious issues of shares to four 
or five times the authorised amount, and putting the money 
thus obtained into their own pockets—of tle paid servants of 
banks trading with the bank capital on their own account, and 
other acts of dishonesty, for which the delinquents ought to be 
made amenable at the felons’ bar. Here is one case out of 
many, reported in the New York papers of November :— 


“* We learned ge | of a breach of trust on the part of the paying teller 


of the National Bank. The young man; whose name is Thomas R. Howland, 
thinking that the bank did not show sufficient liberality in the way of discounts, 
and finding on hand a good supply of bank notes, took the business into his 
own hands, and issuing the bank notes, took in their place good bills, receivable 
at a high rate of interest. The bills receivable he put in his own pocket, and the 
bank notes appeared in his account as in the vault. We have looked over the 
list this morning, and must say that the young man was a good judge of paper. 
A better line of bills receivable is not on the books of any bank in this city. 
The bank immediately confirmed his judgment by transferring the paper to 
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their books, and thus saved Howland’s sureties from a dollar of loss. The young: 
man has, of course, lost his place ; but, with such eminent financial ability, he 
cannot be long in want of employment. 

“As the bank takes the paper of him at legal interest, and he bought it at a 
high shave, we suppose he has made a few thousands upon which he can 
now embark in the business on his own account. With no more honesty or 
capital, and much less shrewdness, some of the Western and New York wild 
cat banks have done a thriving business during the last few years.” 


Commenting upon another case of defalcation—that of the 
principal teller of the American Exchange Bank, who had 
defrauded his principals of some 80,000 dols., by certifying 
worthless cheques, in order to extricate himself from ditficulties 
in which speculation had involved him—one of the newspapers 
recommends the banks, “in consequence of the frequent com- 
mission of this offence within the last few months,” to re-model 
their system of business, with the view of protecting themselves 
from fraud. These details tend to show that the speculative 
spirit engendered by the causes before mentioned, and encou- 
raged and maintained by reckless and baseless bank issues, has 
produced a loose standard of commercial morality, which, even 
when the causes are removed, it may take years wholly to 
eradicate. 

Generally, there is good reason to hope that the financial part 
of the difficulty is rapidly passing over. New York appears, by 
the latest accounts, to have partially recovered. The specie and 
deposits in the banks are increasing, while their circulation is 
being contracted, and public confidence is returning; and in the 
western states, where credit formed still more extensively the 
basis of business, where speculation was more rife, the competi- 
tion for money much greater, and where, in consequence, the 
severity of the crisis was more severely felt, it would seem that 
the worst has gone by. A considerable number of the western 
banks which, in the first instance, yielded to the préssure, have 
resumed business. Others, as the Indiana banks, are taking up 
their state securities and reducing their circulation. The run 
has ceased at Chicago, and the merchants have agreed to receive 
the notes of the free banks. The Virginia banks—which, though 
amongst the soundest in the states, were threatened by the tem- 
porary run upon the important house of Selden, Withers, and Co., 
the state financial agents, with which most of them were con- 
nected—have recovered from their alarm; and of Ohio, where 
speculation was carried to greater excess, perhaps, than in any 
other state of the Union, the Times New York Letter tells us that 
“the difficulties are less than might have been anticipated, under 
the circumstances; and when the speculators shall have been 

-cleared out, and those struggling and willing to pay any price 
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for monéy compelled to break, the opinion is that the mass of 
the people will find themselves rich and prosperous.” In all 
the states it appears that the free banks were the first to give 
way, and where such institutions did not exist, we learn that 
there have been no failures of importance. 

Considering her immense resources—her grain and cotton 
crops, and the yield of her gold fields—it would be next to impos- 
sible for a financial crisis in America to continue for any great 
length of time; and if the experience which she has gained 
during the comparatively brief period of difficulty from which 
she is now recovering should lead her, as it no doubt will, to take 
steps for diminishing the severity of such vicissitudes in future, 
by placing the circulation of her banks on a firmer basis, she 
will have learned that, while prosperity is not an unmixed good, 
adversity, though an evil in itself, is one from which permanent 
advantages may sometimes be derived. 








COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


Tue details of investigations in bankruptcy very frequently 
present features in trade which, if they do not actually involve 
fraud, are only a shade removed therefrom, and carry with 
them all the moral responsibility attaching to such a system 
of business. Formerly, it was the retail trader who was the 
type of a class figuring in the reports from Basinghall-street, 
in connection with these transactions. Subsequently, it was 
the wholesale trader who, in his turn, was found to have 
victimised his creditors in Lancashire and Yorkshire, through 
spurious credit and fictitious representations. Now, unfortu- 
nately, those who have arrogated to themselves the title of 
merchants are discovered to have adopted almost every species 
of trickery and deceit to conceal their progress; and, when 
interfered with, they have not hesitated to add positive forgery 
and direct fraud to their catalogue of misdeeds. 

Disgraceful as many of the cases on record are, few equal, if 
any exceed, that of Mr. J. W. Cole, whose late examination 
before the Commissioners is included in our legal miscellany. 
Having been convicted on a charge of circulating fictitious 
warrants, the creditors of his estate, which is placed under bank- 
ruptcy administration, have been anxious, previously to his 
disposal by Government to serve out his term of imprisonment, 
to obtain some information relative to his trading. Humiliating, 
indeed, was the spectacle, to witness the once reputable indi- 
vidual introduced in the custody of the criminal authorities, and 
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to hear, from his own lips, a confession of a course of business 
which it is evident, from what has recently transpired, has had 
successful imitators in more than one quarter. The revelations 
of his personal transactions, making every allowance for the 
circumstances in which he is placed, have been of the most 
remarkable description, and show the slight basis on which 
commercial credit may be reared. Were it not that the facts 
he himself has stated come vouched with the authority of an 
examination, conducted on behalf of bis assignees, many would 
feel inclined to doubt their veracity—the startling nature of 
the admissions producing effect even upon the most experienced 
in the conduct of such investigations. 

Here is a man trading as a merchant, under the title of the 
firm of Coles Brothers, who, when he suspends payment, can 
furnish no intelligible account of his transactions; who further 
avers that he had no partner, and that the whole of his 
enormous liabilities have been incurred without capital—his 
early resources being loans from friends. And this, it will 
be remembered, is not the confession of an inexperienced 
beginner—of one who had within a few years started on his 
own account. It is, on the contrary, the statement of an 
individual who before enjoyed some position in the mercantile 
world, but who, through the wide-spread distress following the 
crisis of 1847-48, was then compelled to seek relief by bank- 
ruptey. It was after he had once passed through the Court— 
his affairs then having experienced a rigorous inquiry—that 
he had the hardihood to commence this career of trading, 
which has terminated so disastrously. But, from the com- 
mencement, it is almost clear that he contemplated a series of 
gigantic speculations. 

He kept no regular books—a mere draught invoice folio and 
rough letter book, he alleges, sufliced to represent, so far as 
his clerks were conccrned, his various operations, frankly re- 
marking that they would have becn “ spoilt” if he had permitted 
a journal to have been written up; and hence his cheque ends 
and his bankcr’s pass books are to be accepted as satisfactory 
sources wlicnce a cash account is to he prepared for an amount 
involving, in one year’s trading, about two millions of money. 
It is not surprising, in such a state of things as this, to ascertain 
that when he fails, his debts and liabilities exhibit an aggregate 
of nearly half a million, and that the assets are not only small, 
but that they are also of a most unpromising description. 
Probably, had Mr. Maltby, the wharfingcr, who is supposed to 
have been the accomplice of Cole in the issue of duplicate war- 
rants, survived to take his trial at the bar of the Old Bailey, 
the public would have obtained a further insight to the daring 
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expedients they were compelled to pursue to keep alive their 
credit; but his death has thrown a veil over that part of this 
melancholy narrative, which it is scarcely politic tu attempt to 
withdraw. 

The great consideration which attracts attention is, the avail- 
able resources which enabled this bold adventurer to enter, with 
such apparent success, into the arena of mercaitile speculation, 
after his first heavy bankruptcy, Credit, and that to an almost 
unlimited extent, he must have obtained at a period when, ac- 
cording to his own showing, he was wholly bare of capital, and 
possessed nothing but his experience and address to deceive. 
The loans that he speaks of must have been raised for temporary 
purposes, and if secured by documents similar to the worthless 
papers he was so ready to deposit in the more desperate days of 
his career, fortunate it is for the parties interested that he, by 
some lucky hit in copper, tin, or spelter, realised a profit and 
repaid them. But it seems difficult to suppose that those who 
were in close connection with this man, knowing his antece- 
dents, both in trading and speculation, could be wholly blind to 
his proceedings; and if this were so, there are others to blame 
besides himself, 

Through the several channels in which trade permeates, good 
and ill report will alike circulate with regard to character and 
prospects, and it is almost impossible to conceive that Mr. J. W. 
Cole was so free from suspicion that not a breath was ever raised 
against him. He is, however, now paying the penalty of the 
vicious system of trading which he voluntarily fostered, and the 
exigencies of which no doubt caused him to plunge deeper than 
he originally intended in a series of misdemeanours, which have 
compromised, for a lengthened period, his liberty. 








THE FINANCES OF ENGLAND. 
By M. Leon FaucuHer. 


Ir remains to be shown that the burden of the war, which the Russian 
Government has thus imprudently provoked, is capable of being sustained 
with comparative ease by the nations of the west of Europe. France and 
England, at the moment of taking up arms, were suffering from the effects of 
the extraordinary rise in the price of grain following the harvest of 1853. 
Russia, on the contrary, had profited from the same circumstance ; and the 
exportation of corn, sold at very high prices, had occasioned the influx of 
large sums of money into the southern provinces of the empire. In spite, 
however, of their temporary depression (and without being, as some have repre- 
sented, inexhaustible in the amount and extent of their resources), the two 
nations possess, in the combined tributes of impost and credit, the means of 
continuing the contest as long as circumstances may render it necessary. 
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The finances of Great Britain have been regulated upon a footing of peace, 
but at the same time with a margin sufficiently wide, and upon a basis so 
eminently solid, that the resources necessary for carrying on the war can be 
exerted at any moment without difficulty. For upwards of twenty years, 
under the domination of both Whigs and Tories, the Government has constantly 
laboured to ameliorate the condition of the nation, by diminishing the burden 
of the public expenses, and in placing the system of imposts upon a better 
and more equitable footing. In effecting this object there are two ministers 
especially entitled to credit--Mr. Huskisson, who was the first to recognise 
and proclaim the fact, that low tariffs, imposed upon articles of large and 
general consumption, are the most productive ; and Sir Robert Peel, who suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to the reign of protection, in relation to industry and 
commerce, as well in reducing the duties on imports which weighed upon 
foreign merchandise, as in freeing from all duty alimentary commodities and 
the raw materials of labour. The system inaugurated by Mr. Huskisson, of 
which Sir R. Peel appears to have determined the limits, tends to realise the 
ideal of civilisation in its material sense, viz., cheap living and high wages ; 
and the result is not only an increase of comfort and dignity for the workman, 
but also an addition of power to the state, in the certitude of commanding a 
population disposed by ease and contentment for the sacrifices which the 

ublic interest may require. Previous to the reforms of 1842 and 1846 the 
indirect taxes, viz., those levied upon articles of consumption, furnished almost 
exclusively the revenue of the state. Direct contributions, or those which 
affected personal or landed property, figured in the Budget only in form. Tri- 
bute was imposed, not in direct proportion, but in the inverse ratio to the for- 
tune possessed. The Treasury demanded from the landlord a contribution 
almost nominal, whilst, on the contrary, it pressed heavily upon the tea, sugar, 
coffee, beer, and bread of the labourer and artizan. The Budget was, in fact, 
spent by the rich, and paid by the poor. Sir R. Peel has succeeded in demon- 
strating the truth of the axiom, that reform is a preventive of revolution : 
the re-adjustment of the tariff renders useless the re-adjustment of power; and 
for this reason the tempest of 1848 found England unassailable. To Sir R. Peel 
we are also indebted for the introduction, or rather extension, of the principle 
of direct taxation in the financial system of England, under the form of 
income tax. Without doubt the same end might have been accomplished by 
political and scientific means less contestable ; but the tax upon income pos- 
sessed the sanction of long usage in England, and the nation had become 
familiarised with its mechanism. It is awar tax accommodated to a time of 
peace. The results have exceeded the most sanguine anticipations: in a 
financial point of view the Government has been enabled effectually to close 
the era of deficit, the receipts of the Treasury since this epoch having inva- 
riably exceeded the expenses. 

Year by year the English Parliament, the only assembly in Europe upon 
whom such a task has devolved, has had to deliberate upon the employment 
of an excess varying from two to three millions sterling; and year by year it 
has been enabled to devote this sum, either to the remission of taxes,* or to 
the liquidation of the national debt. At the commencement of 1854, and 
the moment when the armies of the west passed from a footing of peace to 
that of war, the English exchequer had in reserve a clear and nett provision 
of nearly £3,000,000 sterling. 

In the explanation which took place on the 7th of March last in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Gladstone estimated the extraordinary expenses occasioned 





* The total amount of the taxes abolished, or reduced, since the year 1842, up to 
and including that of 1850, was £10,763,000, sterling. 
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by the war, from the 5th April, 1854, to the 5th April, 1855, at 4,307,000. 
Thanks, however, to the surplus which remained from the revenue of the 
previous year, it became necessary to provide, by means of extraordin 
resources, only for a deficit of £2,840,000; and, as the proceeds of the 
income tax were estimated at upwards of six millions per annum, by carrying 
the whole of this sum to the revenue of the first six months (i.e., doubling the 
tax for the half year), the Chancellor of the Exchequer would obtain an increase 
of £5,307,000, which, besides serving to make good the temporary deficiency, 
would leave a margin of nearly half a million to meet unexpected contin- 
ncies. 
e The contrivance was ingenious, but evidently insufficient for the purpose ; 
and the Chancellor himself was not slow to recognise, and as early as possible 
to repair, his error; two months subsequently—viz., the 9th May—a fresh 
financial statement was submitted to the House of Commons. In this 
second edition of the Budget, the “dot” of the war was permanently 
assured. 

On the 7th March, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in presenting a sum- 
mary estimate of the receipts and expenditure for the financial year about to 
commence, estimated them respectively at £53,349,000 and £56,189,000 ; 
in the latter sum, the service of the Army and the Marine, which usually 
fluctuates between sixteen and seventeen millions, figured for upwards of 
twenty-five millions.* 

It was understood, in this combination, that the deficit would be fully 
covered by the proceeds of the income tax, which had been doubled for the 
six months; the amount, as calculated by Mr. Gladstone, being £3,307,000 
sterling. In his exposition of 9th May, the Chancellor demanded authority 
to increase the service of the war by the amount of £6,000,000. If we 
add to this a credit for £850,000 (concerning the employment of which the 
minister has not thought proper to offer any explanation), there appears a 
total of £63,039,000 for the expenses of the year, extending from 5th April, 
1854, to 5th April, 1855. To meet this excess it was proposed to levy new 
taxes to the amount of £6,850,000. The total of the resources, ordinary as 
well as extraordinary, reaches then to the sum of £63,506,000 ; a margin of 
£460,000 being reserved for unforeseen contingencies. 

In conformity with the usage which prevails in England, we have here given, 
in a statement of the receipts and expenditure, the sum of the nett revenue ; 





* Here are the estimates of 7th March, which served also as the basis of those 
submitted on 9th May following :— 


Revenue. Expenses. 


Customs fia «- £20,175,000 | Funded Debt ... ee £27,000,000 
Excise (indirect impost) 14,595,000 | Floating do. ... a 546,000 
‘ aa 7,090,000 | Civil Expenses, Justic 
3,015,000 and Administration, 
6,275,000 &c., charged to the 
1,200,000 Consolidated Fund... 2,460,000 
259,000 | Army ... oe a 
740,000 | Marine ... ° 
—— | Ordnance one 
£53,349,000 | Commissariat ... ... 
To which must be added Miscellaneous Supplies.. 
the proceeds of the Militia ... eve ove 
Income Tax, doubled Expedition to the East . 
for six months... 3,307,000 | Packet Service... we 


Total .....£56,656,000 Total..+...£56,189,000 
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but, in comparing these estimates, arranged in theZorder observed by other 
countries, it would be necessary to charge in addition the expenses of collec- 
tion, &e., which are taken upon the gross revenue. These cannot be esti- 
mated at less than four millions and a-half for current service, which carries 
the receipts to £68,006,000, and the expenses to £67,539,000. Thus the 
Budget of 1854 approaches nearly to £68,000,000 sterling: the nation has 
rarely shown itself more liberal of its treasures; it would be necessary to 
retrace its annals as far as the year 1816 to find a similar example. The 
expenses of 1853-4, estimated at £52,183,000, have not in reality exceeded 
the sum of £51,171,000. By a rare exception, and one which it would be 
expedient to propose for the imitation of continental Europe, the English 
Government has expended a million less than it had demanded, and has. 
received a million more than it had ventured to anticipate. The Budget of 
1854, compared with that of 1853, exhibits a difference of about £12,000,000; 
this sum represents the amount of the expenses entailed by the war; but, as 
there remained a disposable surplus from the revenue of the latter year, the 
deficiency is thus reduced to £10,000,000. By what means has the Govern- 
ment proposed to provide for it ? 

The most important resource will doubtless be derived from the tax upon 
income. This tax, which was originally at the rate of sevenpence in the 
pound, is now augmented to one shilling and twopence, or a little less than 
6 per cent. (exactly speaking, 5,55 per cent.), and yields a supplementary 
revenue of £6,587,000 sterling; the total of the tax for the whole year is 
consequently raised to £12,862,000, a sum which equals, within a few thou- 
sands, the combined proceeds of the landed and property taxes of France.* 

It may be demanded why the English Government, which derived without 
difficulty, by means of an augmentation of the income tax, two parts of the 
sum appropriated for the expenses of the war, had not simplified its proceed- 
ings by elevating the rate a little higher, and thus have dispensed with the 
necessity of either creating or modifying other descriptions of impost? At 
the rate of 8 per cent. the income tax would have yielded upwards of 
£17,000,000 sterling. What landlord or capitalist would have objected to 
pay one-twelfth of his income? Is there a country in the world where the 
anded taxes, when established, do not bear in a heavier proportion? The 
productions of capital in Great Britain would still have been taxed, during a 
time of war, less severely than they are everywhere else during a time of 

ACL. 

But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had recently introduced into the 
financial system a duty upon succession, was naturally fearful of exaggerating 
the direct taxation, and, by surcharging the results, to compromise the dawn- 
ing fortune of the — Equity appeared to counsel him not to impose the 
entire burden of the war upon those who were entitled to a certain degree of 
exemption, or to a single class of the population. He preferred, consequently, 
to demand the third part of the tribute from indirect imposts, which affect 
consumers of all kinds indiscriminately. 

With this view, he has increased the duty (1) upon spirits, which will pro- 
bably furnish an additional sum of £450,000 ;—(2) upon sugars of all 
countries, whence he hopes to obtain £700,000 more ;—(3) and lastly, upon 
malt, the tax levied upon which has been raised from 2s. 8}d. to 4s. per 
bushel; Mr. Gladstone anticipates from this source, which at the lower rate 


of duty produced about £5,000,000 annually, a supplementary sum of 





* The revenue from the land tax has been valued for the year 1854 at 
214,345,193 francs, and that of the tax upon personal property at 63,782,941 francs ; 
total of the two imposts, 328,128,134 francs (about £13,000,000 sterling). 
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£2,450,000. The total revenue derived from the malt tax will consequently 
amount to nearly seven millions and a-half sterling, or £2,400,000 more than 
all the spirits, wines, beer, cider, &c., together yield in France. This latter 
part of the ministerial plan was also sanctioned by the Parliament as well as 
the rest, but with an assent perhaps a little less unanimous. Mr. Gladstone 
urged that the malt tax had, since the year 1816, experienced a successive and 
considerable reduction; that the tax upon beer, which was in some measure 
a double application of one and the same impost, had been entirely abolished ; 
and lastly, that other descriptions of spirits were much more heavily burthened, 
and that it was only strict justice therefore to assimilate it in a great degree 
to the general tariff. Hitherto the assimilation of the taxes had been con- 
ducted by means of reduction, in moderating the most elevated, and not by 
means of augmentation, in exaggerating the lowest. 

It was reserved for Mr. Gladstone to give this contradiction to the princi« 
ples which Sir Robert Peel had bequeathed to his colleagues, and of which 
the Chancellor himself had hitherto been so successful an advocate. But a 
graver question arises: has the Government of Great Britain adopted the 
wisest policy in demanding wholly from taxation those resources which could 
have been furnished equally well through the medium of its credit? The 
reasons for this preference have been deduced with much force and perspicuity 
by the Chancellor, in his statement of the 7th March :— 


“It is not possible for the Government, it is not possible for the House, it is not 
ible for the country, to give an absolute pledge, or to record an immutable reso- 
ution, to defray the expenses of the war by the augmentation of taxation ; but it 
is possible for us to do this,—to put a stout heart on the matter, and to determine 
that, so long as these burdens are bearable, and so long as the supplies necessary 
for the service of the year can be raised within the year, so long we will not resort 
to a system of loans. The reasons which militate against an appeal to capitalists, 
the reasons which oppose our placing these expenses to the charge of posterity, are 
numerous and grave. I do not presume to lay down principles for the guidance of 
other nations, but there is no country which has played so deeply at this dan- 
gerous game as England, there is no country which has mortgaged the industry 
of future generations to so frightful an amount. Other states may have had their 
motives for acting differently. Take America, for example. With her hands free, 
without a debt, with a standing surplus, nothing could be more natural, nothing 
more intelligible, than the course which she adopted, when, in annexing a portion of 
territory to her own, she contracted a loan for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of the war which she had undertaken for this object ; because, according to every 
rational principle in matters of impost, she knew that this temporary excess of 
expenditure would be regained in the course of two or three years, and covered by 
the regular surplus of the revenue; and, therefore, she avoided, and wisely avoided, 
introducing any perturbation in her system of taxation, in order to provide for an 
embarrassment which was not durable. The same doctrines may be applied to 
other countries. Look at our great and powerful neighbours the French : the 
public debt of France, although very considerable, cannot enter into comparison for 
& moment with that of England. I regret to say it, but such is our superiority in 
this respect, that the debt of England not only exceeds that of any other country 
separately, but that of all the other countries in the world put together. Every one 
who has taken part in the financial administration of this country must be aware to 
what an amount of evil such a situation has given rise ; what grievous charges it 
has entailed upon the people ; how many useful works it has prevented us from 
either undertaking or terminating ; how much our power to aid and encourage 
the enterprises of philanthropy, as well as the progress of civilisation, has been 
crippled by the crushing weight of our permanent debt. Those, therefore, who 
would increase it, except under the pressure of an imperious necessity, incur a grave 
responsibility. Even on economical grounds alone it would be unwise to do so. 
Mr. Mill says: ‘ The capital employed by the state in the form of loans is 
abstracted from the funds previously engaged in production, or about to be applied 
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to this purpose, and the effect of thus diverting them from their original destination 
is equivalent to taking the amount from the wages of the iabouring classes.’ With- 
out, however, embarking in the abstract reasonings of political economy, all the 
world must admit that, in demanding subsidies from the taxes, the sum required is 
furnished out of the savings which constitute for each contributor the excess of 
income over his expenditure ; whilst, in having recourse to a loan, we bear directly 
upon that part of the nation’s capital which is found immediately disposable for the 
requirements of industry and commerce.* Considering the subject in a less scienti- 
fic point of view, M‘Culloch, in his work upon Taxation, says, with reference to 
the question of a war expenditure :— 

“* The industry and economy of individuals can alone compensate effectually for 
the prodigality and waste occasioned by a war. To put these virtues into practice, 
it is necessary that every man should be made fully aware of the influence which 
the war exercises over his private fortune or means of subsistence. The radical 
defect of the loan system consists in its deceiving the public on this point, by not 
immediately affecting their property or comforts. Its encroachments are gradual 
and almost unperceived; it exacts only small sacrifices for the moment, but it has 
ever “vestigia nulla retrorsum.” Such a system is essentially delusive and treacherous: 
it occasions the imposition of tax after tax, without the probability of their ever 
being repealed, so that, before the public become awakened to a sense of their con- 
dition, their property and industry are found to be encumbered with a much larger 
permament payment, on account of the interest of the debt, than that to which they 
would have been required to submit by defraying the expenses of the war in pro- 
portion as the necessity arose. 

“*Strong, however, as appear to me the economical reasons for adopting this 

licy, Iam of opinion that the moral reasons in its favour are no less powerful. 

he expenses of war are the moral check which the Almighty imposes upon the 
ambition and lust of conquest inherent in so many nations. ‘There exists an attrac- 
tion or excitement about war which tends to invest it with a certain charm in the 
estimation of the public, and to cause them to shut their eyes to the evils which it 
occasions. The necessity of providing, year by year, for the expenditure which war 
entails is a salutary and wholesome check. Men are by this means bronght to re- 
flection, and prompted to measure the advantages which they anticipate with the 
sacrifices necessary for their attainment.’ ” 


It is undoubtedly the duty of every government to preserve the future 
intact, whenever they can justly and securely do so; but it would not be con- 
venient to exaggerate the ae of this doctrine, or to erect it, without 


regard to circumstances, into a fixed and immutable principle. The war has for 
its object partly a present advantage and partly the peace and security of the 
generations to come ; in the latter view of the case, loans are undeniably legi- 
timate, and there would be neither equity or prudence in carrying the ex- 

enses of the struggle integrally to account of taxation. As to the distinction 
invented by some political economists in England, viz., that taxes draw only 
upon the excess of the revenue, whilst loans intrench upon the capital of the 
nation itself, it is a subtlety which appears to us unworthy of the science to 





* The precise words made use of by Mr. Gladstone were as follows ( Vide Times, 
of 7th March) : “ Without, however, entangling ourselves in the abstract arguments 
of political economy, I believe that few will be found to dissent from the truth of 
this proposition: that, in raising supplies by new taxes, the necessary sum is made 
up by the amount which each man takes from his surplus of income over expendi- 
ture; while, if we obtain the supplies by having recourse to loans, we act directly 
and to the full extént on that portion of capital which is immediately available for 
trade. In the one case we get a large portion of what we want out of a —_— 
of capital ; in the other (though I do not mean to say that circuitously the same 
etfect would not ultimately be produced in each case), we go at once to the fountain 
ym 3 capital, on which the activity of trade and the cheapness of production 
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which they belong. Industrious nations are in the habit of effecting annually 
upon their revenue certain savings, which constitute that which is termed, in 
the language of political economy, the accumulation of capital; and as it 
rarely happens that the individual possessor of this great instrument of labour 
is himself in a position to turn it to account, credit steps in and appropriates 
it: it is lent, consequently, either to speculators for employment in the pur- 
suits of industry and commerce, or to the Government, upon whom devolves 
the important function of maintaining order in the state. When the latter 
borrows, therefore, does it in reality divert from their destination the funds 
engaged in the purposes of industry, as Mr. Mill asserts? That can scarcely 
be possible, for in such a case it would be necessary to oblige the manufac- 
turers and tradesmen, who have received this capital and incorporated it with 
their business, to refund it upon demand; such a proceeding would be equi- 
valent to an immense and universal expropriation. As to the capital which 
remains available, it is true that the state by its competition may exclude 
other borrowers from the market, but at the same time I cannot admit that 
the amount of this capital is levied upon the wages of the labouring classes. 
In a time of war, industry, when it is prudent, instead of running after enter- 
prises, seeks rather to moderate and restrainthem. The money, therefore, 
which the state could not absorb would run the risk, under these circum- 
stances, of remaining altogether idle; with a diminished consumption (at least 
it cannot be supposed to augment), production would not select this moment 
to expand itself into fresh creations of material. The loans contracted in 
prospect of a war do not consequently deprive the workman of his bread; it 
affords him, on the contrary, employment under another form, by exciting the 
movements of the arsenal when those of the workshop begin to slacken. 

It is also entirely gratuitous to suppose that the subsidies of the war, when 
raised by means of taxation, are levied upon the superfluity of the nation, or 
the available excess of its revenue. Taxes address themselves, in fact, to all 
classes of contributors, being equally obligatory upon all, and condemn them 
indiscriminately to the same sacrifices in proportion to their means, whether 
they live upon the interest of their capital or upon the fruit of their labour— 
the tax is therefore levied as well upon the superfluities as upon the neces- 
saries of life—as well upon the revenue as upon the funds which serve to 
eg it. The ordinary taxes, those, viz., which are invariable, or which vary 

ut little, end by incorporating themselves with the expenses of production, 
and appear in deduction of the nett proceeds. The extraordinary taxes, on the 
contrary, attack most frequently the sources of capital itself; necessity serves 
in some measure to justify them; they may be, under the circumstances, the 
least of two evils, but we should never succeed in erecting them into re- 
sources ‘‘normales.” In order that the war taxes should only affect the 
superfluity of the nation, it would be necessary for each contributor to hold 
his savings in reserve: by this means the accumulation of capital everywhere 
is effected by a small number of hands; for, with those even that possess the 
necessaries, labour does not always bring forth abundantly, and the spirit of 
prudence and economy rarely presides at the employment of the products. 
The immense majority of individuals, probably from the example afforded by 
the Governments, scarcely make both ends meet, or balance the transactions 
of the year with a deficiency. 

It would appear that private property is not, in this respect, much better 
administered than the public fortune. In increasing the taxes, therefore, we 
incur the risk of demanding the money principally from those who require it. 
Loans, on the contrary, being optional for the subscribers, affect only those 
who possess funds in reserve, or the holders of available capital, the true 
treasurers of the country. A war tax is only completely successful when 
it addresses itself, as at the present time in England, to the upper classes, 
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or draws upon the pockets of the wealthy; but then it is only another form 
for a loan in disguise. 

Mr. Gladstone, in explaining the policy of the English Government under 
these circumstances, had better arguments at command than the theories of 
those economists whose names he invoked, and who, never having succeeded 
to the management of public affairs, want, in matters of impost and of credit, 
the necessary amount of experience which constitutes authority. These argu- 
ments, which were furnished him by the income tax, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had neglected the means afforded by this impost on the 7th 
March, exposed on the th May following, in a passage of his discourse, which 
will — as an excellent “morceau” of history. The folluwing is an abridg- 
ment of it :— 


“*T have before my eyes the war Budget for the year 1792. Mr. Pitt, having to 
provide for an extraordinary expense of £4,500,000, endeavoured to meet it, not by 
replenishing the exchequer with the proceeds of the taxes, but by recourse to the 
capital of the city, and opening a loan for six millions sterling. This loan he had 
hoped to obtain at the rate of 4 per cent., but he was compelled to give an interest 
of £4 3s. 6d. (a little more than 42 per cent.), The second step made in the same 
direction was a loan of £11,000,000, contracted in 1794, at the rate of £4 10s. 9d. 
(44 per cent.). In 1795, he borrowed £18,000,000, and paid for this sum £4 15s. 8d. 
per cent.; in 1796, he borrowed £25,000,000, at £4 13s. 5d. per cent.; in 1797, 
£32,500,000, at £5 14s. 10d. per cent.; and in 1798, £17,000,000, at £6 4s. 9d. 
(6 per cent.); and such was the impurity of the sources from which he drew, that 
for the last-named £17,000,000 he received, he was necessitated to add £34,000,000 
sterling to the debt of the country; and further, in the financial operations of these 
six years, unsuccessful and inefficient for the exigencies of the war, in adding, in 
hard money, a sum of £108,500,000 to the coffers of the exchequer, he surcharged 
the capital debt of the country by about £200,000,000 sterling. I proceed now to 
explain the course which Mr. Pitt pursued when he became sensible of his error. 
Seeing the country thus hastening to ruin, and all its resources exhausted, he re- 
solved to make a courageous effort to retrieve himself. The first attempt dates 
from 1797: at this time he proposed to raise £7,000,000 by means of assessed 
taxes, This plan miscarried, and the Treasury received only £4,000,000. The 
following year, nothing daunted by his failure, Mr. Pitt returned to the charge, and 
proposed to raise £10,000,000; and from this time forward his whole career was 
one series of continued and convulsive efforts to recover himself, to extricate his 
country from the frightful consequences of the former laxity, and to provide against 
the recurrence of similar circumstances. I believe I should not be exaggerating, 
if I were to assert, that of the capital of the national debt, as it stands at present, 
not less than £250,000,000 has been added to it, for which the nation has never 
received a single penny.* That was the opening of the sinking fund;t they were 
continually buying up stock, at 3, 4, and 5 per cent., and creating, at the same time, 
at a higher rate; it acted like a seton in the human body, a perpetual drain on the 
resources of the country, in addition to the other sad circumstances of the time. 
But, as I said before, the effort of Mr. Pitt was one that ought to be placed upon 
record; he saw the error of rushing, on the first inducement, to a loan; he saw and 





* Much of the evil here complained of originated in the practice which obtained 
of funding in a stock bearing a low rate of interest, by proportionally increasing 
the amount. Supposing, for example, that interest was at 5 per cent., and Govern- 
ment wished to borrow in 3 per cent. stock, they would give £1663 stock for every 
£100 paid into the exchequer. By thus affording greater scope for speculation, it 
is supposed that Government was enabled to borrow on lower terms at the time; 
but, by disabling them from reducing the interest on such loans at the close of the 
war, when the market rate of interest uniformly falls, it has been productive of an 
annual expense to the nation of about £7,000,000. 

t More correctly the re-opening, the sinking fund having been originally esta- 
blished by Sir R. Walpole in 1716; subverted in 1733, it was again instituted by 
Mr. Pitt in 1786. 
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lamented the effects of that want of moral courage, not in himself alone, but in the 
country, for undoubtedly he represented the public sentiments of the country in 
what he did. It was the error of the nation, and God knows the nation suffered 
for it. And, therefore, after six years of war, and in the midst of the exhaustion 
which it produced, Mr. Pitt proposed to add no less than 4 per cent. to the revenue 
of the country by means of an income tax. In 1798 the revenue was £23,100,000; 
in 1799 it was £25,600,000; but the excess showed that it was not possible to keep 
it down altogether, even by these aids. Subsequently, in 1803,the revenue had 
increased to £38,600,000, and in 1805, the last year of Mr. Pitt’s life, it amounted to 
no less than £50,900,000—a further increase of £12,300,000, with a view to the 
expenses of the war. In 1805 the Marquis of Lansdowne was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; the full income tax was put on, and raised the revenue from £50,900,000, 
in 1805, to £59,300,000, in 1807, being an increase of £8,400,000. From 1806 to 
1816 the revenue was never below £60,000,000, and more than once amounted to 
no less than seventy millions. Those were the views which Mr. Pitt and his suc- 
cessors entertained—that was the idea they had of their duty to their country and 
posterity. What is our case? Weare enjoying the fruits of forty years’ peace, and 
the reduction of our burdens to a marvellous extent. We now come to demand 
from you the means of carrying on a just and necessary war, which has been forced 
upon us, by adding to the taxation of the country a sum of £10,000,000. Are 
you unable to do now what Mr. Pitt and the Englishmen of 1798 did then, when 
the population of the country was not half so great as in the present day? Their 
imports were not one quarter of the imports of the present day; their exports and 
their trade were not one-third of the exports of the present day, for where they had 
an export of £33,000,000, you have now an export of £98,000,000. Such is the in- 
domitable vigour, and such the wonderful elasticity of our trade, that even under the 
disadvantage of a bad harvest, and under the pressure of war, the imports from day to 
day, and almost from hour to hour, are increasing; and the very last papers laid on 
the table, within forty-eight hours, show that within the last three months of the year 
there is £250,000 increase in your exports. Thisis your position, and these are the cir- 
cumstances under which we wish to appeal to you, in the hope that you will consider 
that appeal just and reasonable.” 


The Parliament and nation have both discharged their duty. Mr. Gladstone 
has succeeded in obtaining for the year 1854 the same extraordinary credit of 
£10,000,000,* which Mr. Pitt, in the tardy discovery of the error which he 
had committed, had wrested from the Parliament of 1798. 

From 1801 to 1810 the amount of impost which the English a sus- 
tained averaged, yearly, £5 12s. 1d. per head; in the second decennial period 
of the century this sum, according to the calculations of M‘Culloch, declined 
to £3 15s. 6d.; and in the corresponding third period experienced a further 
fall to £2 Os. 5d. Who can entertain a doubt that England is in a position 
at the present day, with her vast accumulation of capital, to support a fiscal 
contribution equal, or even superior, to that collected by the exchequer thirty 
years since? At the rate of £4 7s. 4d. per head, which represents the Budget 
of 1815, the United Kingdom, with its 27 millions of inhabitants, could 
increase the annual tribute of its receipts to £120,000,000; and consequently 
appropriate for the prosecution of the war—the interest of its debt discharged, 
and all other services liberally provided for—a sum of £80,000,000 sterling, 
sufficient, if necessary, for arming the whole of Europe. 

In 1813, at the crisis of the war then waging against Franee, England 
devoted to her military expenses a sum scarcely inferior, viz., £72,000,000, 





* Independently of a surplus which had been rendered available for current ex- 
penditure of two millions. In addition, Parliament enabled the Chancellor to raise 
a working capital, in anticipation of the new taxes, by exchequer bonds and bills, 
to the amount of six millions. Other supplementary votes for the services were also 
passed : the navy vote was upwards of twelve millions, including three millions for 
transports; and over and above all this, a vote of credit was taken to the extent of 
three millions, available for any purpose in connection with the war. 
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It will be perceived from this statement that the resources of the English 
Government, in matters of impost, are almost illimitable. Arkwright and 
Watt, in multiplying the power of production by means of their mechanical 
inventions, have done more for the grandeur of their country than all the 
victories (subsequently expiated by the Republic and the Empire) have effected 
for France. The genius of these men is developed at the present day in all 
ranks of the people. England possesses in the highest degree the two forces 
requisite for putting the material in movement and rendering it productive— 
that is to say, the science of labour and accumulated capital. From 1815 to 
1843 the increase in the revenue of the landed property of the kingdom has 
been calculated at 62 per cent. ; the receipts of the wealthy (aisée) classes, upon 
whom the income tax principally bears, are valued at the present time at nearly 
£240,000,000. Porter, taking £30 as the lowest limit of income, estimates 
them at £320,000,000. The progress in the value of commercial exports, 
from 1830 to 1854, has been at the rate of 150 per cent; the tonnage of the 
merchant marine has doubled since the commencement of the century; and 
to complete the catalogue of the marvels effected by the wealth which industry 
and commerce has engendered, it will suffice to remark that, within the last 
twenty years, private enterprise has undertaken the construction, upon the 
British territory, of 12,000 kilometres (about 7,500 English miles) of railroads, 
representing a capital of £360,000,000 sterling, of which nearly two-thirds 
have been completed, and yield to the proprietors a revenue which exceeds 
that of many a second-rate kingdom. In fine, Porter has estimated the annual 
savings, or regular accumulation of capital, in England at £80,000,000. 

We have thus passed in review the resources of the various branches of 
impost : let us now proceed to say a few words with reference to the credit of 
the country. Nothing can be more legitimate than the hesitation evinced by 
the Government in again having recourse to a system of funded loans, and 
thereby aggravating the burden of a debt, which at the conclusion of the 
last war had accrued to upwards of £600,000,000,* and the interest of which 





Principal. Interest. 
* The debt at the commencement of the French war, 

in 1793, WAS... ss. aun nee eee—s ene £233,733,609  £8,176,336 
Ditto, in 1817, when the English and Irish exchequers 

were consolidated ... om a isi --- 833,471,803 31,020,573 
Our author states that the charge for interest of the debt has diminished by only 
75 million francs (a little less than £3,000,000) during forty years; but this is in- 
correct. At the peace of Paris, in 1815, the debt exceeded 864 millions, and the 
annual charge upon it 41 millions; whereas, on the 5th of January last, it was only 
770 millions, and the charge 28 millions, showing a decrease of 94 millions, principal, 
and 13 millions, interest. If, however, he takes the year 1817 as the basis of his 
calculation, his statement will approximate more closely to the fact, as will be seen 


from the following table. 

Funded. Unfunded. Total. 
Debt in 1817 eee eee we £776,742,4038-+4- £56,729,400— £833,471,803 
Do. in 1853 ° ose 754,893,401-+- 16,029,600—<. 770,923,001 





Decrease ... ss. sve eee, = £21,849,002-+ £40,699,800— £62,548,802 





Annual charge in1817 ... ... — £29,310,454-- £1,710,119= £31,020,573 
Do. “ nt an ‘ee 27,436,1944- 368,651— 27,864,845 





Decrease ... eee eee eee £1,874,260+4+ £1,341,468—=  £3,215,728 





This is exclusive of the diminution in the annual charge effected by the commuta- 
tion of various stocks, &c., in the Chancellor’s financial operations of last year, which, 
according to his own estimate, amounts to about £130,000, 
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at the present day entails an annual expense of £28,000,000, absorbing half 
the amount of the gross revenue; but, at the same time, no greater error 
could be committed than that of attempting to construe this salutary reserva- 
tion into a proof or an avowal of inability to!do so. The 3 per cent. Consols, not- 
withstanding many adverse circumstances which have contributed to affect the 
market, are still;quoted (August, 1854) at 92 ; that is to say, 20 per cent. higher 
than the French 3 per cents., and 7( per cent. higher than the Russian 44 per 
cents. From this, it is clearly apparent that capitalists have greater confidence in 
the Government of the United Kingdom than those of all the others in Europe. 
Besides, England is at the present time in a position to borrow without aug- 
menting the charges of its ordinary Budget. The extinction of the long 
annuities in 1860 will reduce the debt by a capital sum of about £20,000,000, 
equivalent to an annual charge of one million and a quarter sterling.* Thus, 
at the present price of Consols, the Exchequer, for one million and a quarterof 
interest, could readily obtain more than £36,000,000; or, spread over the inter- 
vening period, from 1855 to 1850, nearly £8,000,000 per annum, without 
adding a farthing to the interest of the public debt. Is not this a position 
which must serve to fortify the confidence of the allies of England, and no 
less to counsel prudence to her enemies ? 

In addition to this catalogue of financial resources, there remains, in con- 
clusion, to be noticed, the floating or unfunded debt, which fluctuates at the 
present time from 18 to 20 millions, but in the year 1815 amounted to no less 
a sum than 58 millions sterling. Of these Exchequer bills, a considerable por- 
tion is taken by the Bank of England, the remainder generally finding their 
way into the hands of the great capitalists in the city. Here, then, is another re- 
source which is capable of extension. The Government, whenever it may not 
be disposed to increase the amount of the funded debt by borrowing, will 
possess the alternative of augmenting the issue of Exchequer bonds. A 
floating debt of £#30,000,000 need not surely excite uneasiness in a country 
where capital is continually in quest of investment ; and, whatever may be the 
expenses of the State, the progress of the national wealth proceeds still more 
rapidly. 








THE NEW STAMP ACT, 17 AND 18 VICT., CHAP. 83. 


WE present our readers with further questions addressed to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and their replies, extracted from 
the Times. 

It will be seen, the Commissioners re-considered one of their replies, 
and corrected it. This is not the first time this has occurred, and 
shows the necessity of framing statutes in a more intelligible manner. 
The stamp laws require to be made in accordance with the customs 
and dealings of parties they affect. The amount of duty is often 
very small, compared with the property at stake. A bill of exchange 
for thousands of pounds may depend for its validity upon sixpence 
wore or less in the stamp. ‘ 

We are free to acknowledge the courtesy shown by the Commis- 





* These annuities, which originated in 1780, and were granted principally as 
premiums or bonuses to the subscribers to loans, amounted, on 5th January, 1853, 
to £1,172,555 16s. 6d. for Great Britain, and £120,170 15s. 6d. for Ireland—total 
£1,292,726 128. Od. 
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sioners of Inland Revenue, in replying to the various questions they 
receive ; but, when they are unable to arrive at a definite view of 
questions in their department, how can the public be expected to do 
so? 


 Change-alley, Oct. 24. 
Sir,—I beg to forward you the enclosed correspondence for the informa- 
tion of the public, and would call particular attention to the opinion held by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, that, ‘ as regards the duty on bills drawn 
abroad in sets, payable in this country, each part of the bill is liable to the 

duty on an inland bill.’ ; i 
As respects such bills, the understanding is certainly general in the city 
that, provided one part of a set bear a stamp equivalent to the duty payable 
on an inland bill, the holder is not bound to put any stamp on any of the parts 

which he may annex thereto. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Grain.” 


“QUESTIONS REGARDING THE Sramp Act, 17 anv 18 or Vicrorta, 
Caap. 83. 


The Ist clause, repealed from and after the 10th of October, 1854, the 
laws then in force imposing certain stamp duties payable in Great Britain and 
Ireland in respect of inland bills of exchange and promissory notes, and new 
duties are imposed in lieu thereof. 


The act then goes on to impose, for the first time, aduty in respect of bills 


of exchange drawn out of the United Kingdom, but no reference is made to 

romissory notes made abroad, but payable or negotiated within the United 
Kingdom. Are such promissory notes to be treated as not coming within the 
operation of the new act, and therefore wholly exempt from duty ? 

The fourth clause throws a protection over an innocent holder of a bill of 
exchange, which, though purporting to be drawn abroad, may have been 
actually drawn within the United Kingdom, provided the new duty shall be paid 
by the party taking the same. Will this protection be extended to a promis- 
sory note in the case of its purporting, though incorrectly, to have been made 
abroad, but the holder whereof shall, on its coming to his hand, have forth- 
with annexed and duly cancelled an adhesive bill of exchange stamp, of value 
to cover a bill of exchange of the same amount as such promissory note ? 

The fifth clause requires the holder of a bill of exchange, drawn out of the 
United Kingdom, and not having a proper adhesive stamp affixed thereon, to 
fix an adhesive stamp previously to presenting such bill for payment, &c. 
Will this preclude merchants abroad from drawing bills on forms sent from 
this country with the duty indicated by a stamp impressed by a die on the 
paper, and not by an adhesive stamp ? 

Under the fifth clause, the following questions also arise :— 

Assuming that the sixth clause has exclusive reference to bills of exchange 
drawn within the United Kingdom, there is nothing to prevent two parts, or 
one part only, of a bili drawn from and payable abroad, from being negotiated 
within the United Kingdom. Will it, then, be sufficient, in the case of a bill, 
for example, for £300, drawn, or purporting to be drawn, in a set of three 
from a foreign country, and payable abroad, if the holder, who has received 
only two of the parts of which such bill consists, put the adhesive stamp of 
1s. on each of such two parts, if he transfer both, or on one only, if he trans- 
fer but one, the other remaining in his hands ? 


This is important, as it frequently happens that the first bill is sent to the 
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drawee abroad for acceptance, and never comes into this country, and the 
second, or second and third, are negotiated here. 

Is the sixth clause to be construed as having exclusive reference to bills 
drawn within the United Kingdom ? 

Clause ten allows drafts to be drawn on adhesive receipt stamps. Would 
a bauker be warranted in paying a draft ‘to order’ drawn on a receipt stamp, 
the amount of duty being impressed on the paper, and not indicated by an 
adhesive receipt stamp ? 

Must the words ‘ on demand’ be expressed in drafts drawn on the penny 
draft stamp? Attention is called to this point, as drafts payable on the 
amount being demanded are frequently expressed to be drawn ‘ at sight’ on 
‘ presentation,’ or, in foreign languages, in words corresponding with these 
terms ; or an order is simply given thus—‘ Pay A. B., or order.’ 

If the duty on a bill of exchange drawn from abroad be paid by means of 
two or more stamps of the proper denomination, and taken together, of 
sufficient amount, instead of one only, will that be considered a compliance 
with the act ? 

If a bill of exchange dated from abroad, and payable in this country, be 
drawn in a set, must the duty be paid by one or more stamps on one part of 
the set, or may separate stamps be put on the several parts, provided the 
aggregate duty thus paid be equal to or exceed the single stamp payable on 
an inland bill of the same amount ? 

The undermentioned penny stamps have been issued :— 

An adhesive stamp, bearing the words ‘ Draft stamp; one penny.’ 

A die stamp, with the words ‘ Draft on demand.’ 

An adhesive receipt stamp. 

A receipt stamp impressed by a die. 

A bill or note stamp impressed by a die, 

A bill stamp impressed S a die, and bearing the words, ‘ Foreign bills in 
sets, one penny.’ 

An adhesive foreign bill stamp, bearing the words, ‘ Foreign bill, drawn out 
of the United Kingdom.’ 

Would not the purposes of the revenue be answered, and the public conve- 
nience consulted, . the issue of two stamps only of a penny each—one being 
impressed by a die, and the other adhesive; abolishing all the above enume- 
rated distinctions, and making the stamps alike applicable to bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, cheques, drafts, orders for the payment of money, and 
on receipts ?”” 


“Inland Revenue, Somerset-house, London, 
Oct. 21st, 1854. 

Sir—The Board of Inland Revenue have had before them your letter of 
the 12th inst., submitting a paper containing several questions relative to the 
operation of the Stamp Act, 17th and 18th Victoria, cap. 83. I am directed 
to state that promissory-notes, if drawn out of the United Kingdom, are not 
subject to any duty. The fourth section of the act does not extend to pro- 
missory notes, but only refers to bills of exchange. : 

With regard to your inquiries relative to the fifth section, I have to state 
that, as only adhesive stamps can be used for denoting the duty on bills 
drawn out of the United Kingdom, merchants abroad cannot draw out their 
bills on stamped forms. The holder in this country of bills drawn abroad in 
sets suould put the adhesive stamp on each part in his possession, and, if not 
drawn in sets, the foreign bill stamp of the same amount as the duty on an 
inland bill of exchange. bo ; : 

The 6th section refers exclusively to bills drawn within the United King- 


dom, payable abroad. 
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The 10th section, relative to the use of receipt stamps, to denote the duty 
of one penny on drafts payable to the bearer or to order on demand, or the 
use of draft stamps for receipts, refers entirely to adhesive stamps, and there- 
fore a draft cannot legally be drawn on paper with an impressed receipt 
stamp. 

I an observe that the words ‘ on demand’ ought to be expressed in drafts 
drawn on the penny stamp; but a bill at sight, or on presentation, is liable to 
the ordinary duty on a bill of exchange. 

With regard to affixing two or more adhesive stamps on bills drawn abroad, 
it is held that it would not be contrary to law to do so, but the safer course is, 
to use one stamp only to denote the duty payable. 

As regards the duty on bills drawn abroad in sets, payable in this country, 
I have to state that each part of the bill is liable to the duty on an inland bill 
of exchange. With reference to your concluding inquiry, as to whether one 
impressed to denote the duty of a penny, and an adhesive stamp of the like 
amount, could not be used to denote indiscriminately the duty of that amount 
payable on receipts, bills, promissory notes, or drafts, I have to state that 
your proposal would be inconsistent with the cbjects for which the present 
stamps are provided. 

The receipt stamps are both impressed and adhesive; because it may happen 
that persons could not immediately procure, when wanted, the former de- 
scription of stamps, but they can always be provided with the latter. 

The impressed stamps are, however, generally preferred by persons who 
keep books of receipts, which they get impressed with the stamps, and are 
then saved the trouble of affixing and cancelling them on each occasion of 
their use. The two descriptions of stamps, therefore, promote the public 
convenience, and facilitate the means of complying with the law. 

The use of an adhesive draft stamp for a receipt, and of an adhesive receipt 
stamp for a draft, is permitted by a provision introduced into the last act of 
Parliament, with a view to the public convenience; but a single stamp is now 
in a same to be used for either of these purposes. 

he impressed bill stamp for foreign bills in sets is designed for such bills 
drawn in this country to which it is not intended that adhesive stamps should 
be applied. It is necessary, also, that there should be an adhesive stamp for 
bills drawn out of this country liable to the same amount of duty. 

I have perhaps unnecessarily entered into this detailed explanation, showing 
the necessity for the different kinds of stamps; but it may be more satisfac- 
tory to you to know the grounds on which they are provided. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Grain, Esq. Tuomas Keocu.” 


‘Bank of England, Oct. 26, 1854. 

My pear Srr,—I am quite sorry to trouble you further on questions arising 
under the new Stamp Act; but I am rather puzzled at the answer you have 
given to Mr. Grain, with respect to bills in sets drawn abroad, and payable in 
the United Kingdom. 

Will you, therefore, allow me to ask if you mean that each bill of the set is 
liable to the full duty on a single inland bill of the same amount ? 

In other words, supposing that I am the holder of two parts of a bill for 
a. are both these parts liable to the full duty of 15s., or only to 

8. AC 

If you hold that they are both liable to the full duty of 15s., then double 
duty is exacted ; and, in the latter case, one-third of the duty would be lost to 
Government. 

I raise this question simply on this ground :—It is the most common of 
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practices to draw bills abroad in sets, send the first for acceptance, and ne- 
— 2 second or third, affixing a note at the bottom, that the first is 
with ‘ A. B. 

The first is claimed by the holder of the second; and, as the latter contains 
all the indorsements, the two are pinned or wafered together, and form one 
bill, liable, I think, as in the case of a £1,500 bill, to the duty of 15s. 

The third, probably, never makes its appearance. 

Now, we hold a large number of bills in this condition, on one of which the 
full duty, as for a single inland bill, is indicated by the appropriate stamp ; 
and, as they are maturing every day, and paid without hesitation on pre- 
sentation, it is of importance that the point I have raised should be clearly 
understood. 

I am, my dear sir, yours very truly, 

Thomas Keogh, Esq., &c. M. MarsHALu.” 


“Tnland Revenue, Somerset House, Nov. 3, 1854. 

My pear Srr,—I have laid your letter before the Board, and the subject 
has been carefully re-considered. 

I have now to acquaint you, that it is the opinion of the Board, that, 
although a bill drawn abroad, and payable in this country, may be in duplicate 
or triplicate, it only represents one transaction, and that is liable to the duty 
on one inland bill of the same amount. 

The practice of the Bank, as described by you, is, therefore, correct. 

Iam further directed to state, that, although the Board desires to pay the 
most respectful attention to every question, and give all the information im its 
power, yet that the public ought to recollect that the opinion of the Board can 
have no authority in a court of law, and that it would be safer and more ex- 
pedient, on every ground, for parties to apply to their own legal advisers for 
the solution of doubts on the construction of acts of Parliament. 

I am, my dear sir, yours very truly, 
M. Marshall, Esq. Tuomas Keocu.” 








TRIAL OF THE GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE. 


On Thursday, the 7th of December, the ceremony known as “ The trial of 
the Pyx” was performed at the Exchequer-office, Whitehall-yard. Four years 
have elapsed since the last previous trial was made, and it was noticed, as a 
very singular fact, that the proceedings have very rarely been chronicled, and 
that, consequently, the public have been left in a state of ignorance of a 
matter in which they are intimately concerned—namely, the purity and proper 
value of the current coin of the realm. 

The Lord Chancellor arrived at half-past nine o’clock, at which time four 
privy councillors were summoned to meet him. The learned Lord was alone 
until a quarter to ten, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir E. Ryan 
arrived. The necessary number was not, however, complete, and although 
Mr. Cardwell entered shortly afterwards, a considerable delay ensued. A 
messenger was despatched to the Court of Exchequer, and, at a few minutes 
past ten o’clock the Chief Baron arrived in his full judicial robes. 

The Lord Chancellor, who was accompanied by the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms, 
the Mace Bearer and the Purse Bearer, then took his seat, and the court was 
opened, there being present—Sir Jehn Herschel, the Master of the Mint; the 
Chief Assayer, the Superintendent, the Melter, the Coiner and other principal 
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officers of the Mint; Mr. George Smith a the Prime Warden, and other 
officers of the Goldsmiths’ Company, the Queen’s Remembrancer, &c. 

On the table, before the Lord Chancellor, were “the pyx,” or boxes con- 
taining samples of “ the gold moneys coined ,! Sir John Frederick William 
Herschel, hi. Master and Worker of Her Majesty’s Mint, and delivered 
into the office of receipt of the said Mint from the 16th day of December, 
1850, to the 30th day of June, 1854—the said moneys being coined 
after the rate of 46 29°40 sovereigns to the pound weight troy, of the 
standard of 22 carats of fine gold, and 2 carats of alloy, pursuant to 
act of Parliament the 56th of George III., chapter 68, sec. 11, and 
the Mint indenture bearing date the 6th of February, 1817.” The 
amount of the gold moneys represented was #£28,833,534 16s. 10d. 
The pyx also contained samples of the “ silver moneys coined by Sir John 
Frederick William Herschell, K.H., Master and Worker of Her Majesty’s 
Mint, and delivered into the office of receipt of the said Mint from the 16th 
day of December, 1850, to the 30th day of June, 1854—the said moneys 
being coined after the rate of 66 shillings to the pound weight troy, of the 
standard of lloz. 2dwt. of fine silver and 18dwt. of alloy, pursuant to the 
act of Parliament the 56th of George III., cap. 68, sec. 11, and the Mint 
indenture bearing date the 6th of February, 1817.’’ The amount of the silver 
moneys represented was £1,030,005 ls. 3d. These returns were duly certified 
by Sir John Herschel, and by Mr. W. H. Barton, the Deputy Master and 
Controller of the Mint. There was also a large bar of standard gold, by 
comparison with which the new coinage has to be tested. 

The Queen’s Remembrancer administered the oath to the following gentle- 
men (all goldsmiths and silversmiths), who composed the jury :—Mr. James 
Garrard, of Pinner; Mr. James Henderson Watherston, of Hensiette-street, 
Covent-garden ; Mr. Henry John Lias, of Myddleton-square; Mr. John Grey, 
of Billiter-square; Mr. Richard Fownes Wingrove, of Wood-street; Mr. 
Henry Sykes Thornton, of Birchin-lane ; Mr. George Grenfell Glyn, of Lom- 
bard-street; Mr. William Summers, of Great Marlborough-street ; Mr. George 
Matthews, of Hatton-garden; Mr. Jeremiah Fuller and Mr. Josiah Sharp, of 
the Assay Office, Goldsmith’s Hall; and Mr. Henry John Lias, jun., of 
Myddleton-square. 

The Lord Chancellor, in addressing the jury, said,—the object for the at- 
tainment of which they had assembled was one of very great importance— 
namely, the securing of the due state of the eoinage, and preventing it being 
debased. In former times, he believed, the proceeding the jury were now 
about going through was adopted before the coin was issued, but in modern 
times that was not the case. Security was now taken for the coin before it 
was issued, that it was in conformity with the former standard, and that was 
held tv be sufficient. The ancient custom, however, of preserving some of 
the old coin, was continued. Whether that was very essential, or whether it 
afforded the same security as in former times, was not for them to speculate 
upon, and he did not, therefore, feel called upon to make any observations on 
it. The oath the jury had taken imposed upon them the duty of testing the 
coin which had been issued since the last trial, four years ago—namely, in 
1850—to ascertain whether it was in conformity with the weight and standard 
which the law required. The jury were probably aware that the course which 
was formerly taken between the Sovereign and the Master of the Mint was 
this:—The Master of the Mint entered into a deed with the Crown to make 
the coin in conformity with the legal standard, and successive Masters of the 
Mint had executed similar indentures. That custom had been altered, and, 
instead of a new indenture being executed by each Master of the Mint, it was 
held sufficient that he should be bound by the last that was executed—namely, 
that of Mr, Wellesley Pole, afterwards Lord Mornington, when he was Master 
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ofthe Mint. Shortly before the issuing of the new silver coinage, in 1816 or 
1817, an act of Parliament was pussed, whereby certain alterations were 
etfected as to the silver coin, the alteration being this—that for every 66 shil- 
lings, the number into which a pound of silver was to be coined, the person 
bringing the silver was to reeeive 62; but he believed that no alter- 
ation was made in the standard of fineness. With regard to the gold 
coinage, no alteration was made beyond a provision that, when the 
coin of the new denomination should be issued, instead of guineas 
and half-guineas, there should be some proportion preserved between 
the new coin and the old guineas, half-guineas, and _ seven-shilling 
pieces. Mr. Wellesley Pole, soon after the passing of the statute, executed 
the deed under which successive Masters of the Mint should coin up to the 
present time; but it was proper that he (the Lord Chancellor) should explain 
that, in the year 1850, when Sir John Herschel, the present Master of the 
Mint, was appointed, a report was made, recommending material alterations in 
the constitntion of the Mint; and, in consequence of that report being made 
to Her Majesty in Council, an order was made, dispensing with all the regu- 
lations of the indentures, and simply imposing upon the Master of the Mt 
to issue the coinage in conformity with the statutes which related to them. 
Having turned the matter over in his mind, he (the Lord Chancellor) did not 
think that circumstance would interfere with the duties of the jury; for, 
although the order in Council dispensed with the indenture, it must be taken 
to mean that, though it dispensed with all the Mint regulations, it did not alter, 
in any respect, the duties of the Master of the Mint in relation to the fineness 
and weight of the coins he wished to issue. The duty of the jury would be to 
take into their custody the coins which had been set apart in the pyx or box 
from 1850 up to the month of June last, to which period their present trial 
was to extend. Their duty would be to take those coins and compare them 
with the standard fineness of gold and silver, and to ascertain that each of 
those coins had been isssued in confermity with that standard. To be abso- 
lutely in conformity with the standard, might appear impossible. By the 
utmost exertion, it might be impossible to get one lump of metal so to 
correspond with another, that there shall be no assignable difference between 
them; and, contemplating that circumstance, it was always allowed to the 
Master of the Mint to have what was called “a remedy,” the derivation of 
which he (the Lord Chancellor) did not comprehend, and, therefore, could not 
explain. The difference allowed to the Master, however, was very minute. 
To one carat in the pound of gold, the Master was restricted; if he kept 
within that, it was held that he had performed his duty. He was not quite 
sure that he was right in this; but if he had made a mistake, the jury would 
be put right upon the point. He believed that, for the last century, upon the 
suggestion of a very eminent predecessor of his (Lord Talbot), it was agreed 
that the jury should find, not only that the amount was within “ the remedy,” 
but that they should ascertain and declare how much, The jury would now 
proceed, according to the terms of their oath, to examine the gold according 
to the standard, and, he had no doubt, they would discharge their duties con- 
scientiously and with ability. He might add, that he should be happy to 
receive their verdict in the Court of Chancery, on the next morning, at a 
quarter-past ten o'clock. A piece of the standard was then clipped off, for the 
purpose of guiding the jury, and the boxes were conveyed to Goldsmith’s-hall, 
whither the jury proceeded, and the remainder of the day was oceupied in the 
necessary examination. On the following day (the 8th), the jury waited upon : 
the Lord Chancellor at Lincoln’s-inn, to deliver their verdict on the state of 
the new coinage. Mr. Prideaux, the secretary to the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
handed in a lengthened report, from which it appeared that the gold and silver, 
which they had minutely examined, was of the required weight and fineness; 
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indeed, that there was an advantage, rather than otherwise, in favour of the 
public. The Lord Chancellor expressed his satisfaction with this result, and 
ordered the verdict to be recorded. In the evening, a grand banquet was given, 
at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, to the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of tbe 
Exchequer, the Lord Chief Baron, Sir E. Ryan, Sir John Herschel, and other 
persons of distinction. 








BANK OF ENGLAND DISCOUNTS. 


Ossections have been taken toa practice in the discount system of the 
Bank of England, exclusively adopted by that establishment, which often leads, 
it is considered, to great individual hardship. Whenever the acceptor of any 
bill which they may hold under discount is announced to have stopped pay- 
ment, either temporarily or otherwise, they send to the person for whom it 
was discounted, requiring him to refund its amount forthwith, even although 
it may have nearly three months to run. Against this course, two remon- 
strances are urged—first, that it is virtually a breach of contract; and, next, 
that it is calculated to aggravate the difficulties any suspension may occasion, 
since it is hard enough for the drawer to have to protect the bill at its matu- 
rity. Tothe first of these the obvious reply would be that, if the demand 
involves a breach of contract, it need not be complied with ; but it is complained 
that there is no choice, inasmuch as resistance would end in the person being 
deprived of his discount account altogether; but the fact is, that the advance 
is simply one upon security, and there is a fair and customary understanding 
in such cases, that if the security becomes depreciated the borrower shall at 
once meet the difficulty. With regard to the second point, there can be no 
question that the sudden and often totally unexpected calls which the practiee 
involves might increase commercial distrust, in some cases by causing the 
drawer to stop as well as the acceptor, when, if allowed the interval before the 
real maturity of the bill, he would have been able to arrange everything, and 
in others by inducing him promptly to secure the Bank at the ultimate 
expense of the general creditors. In the latter instance, however, the respon- 
sibility rests with him, and not with the Bank; while, as respects the general 
question, as it is optional for the public to take their bills to that institution, 
or elsewhere, they cannot properly complain of conditions to which they have 
voluntarily rendered themselves liable. It is likewise to be assumed that, 
although the rule is stringently enforced in an ordinary sense, exceptional 
circumstances are always taken into consideration; and at the same time 
there can be little doubt that the constant liability to be called upon to 
provide.for any weak paper that may have been sent in, must be beneficial in 
stimulating a wholesome prudence on the part of the Bank customers, both 
with regard to the persons on whom they draw, and the maintenance of a 
reserve of means to meet any accidents that may occcur. 








TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Tue Board of Trade returns for the month ending the 5th of November 
were issued on the 2nd of December, and again show a diminution of 
exports as compared with the corresponding month of 1853, the falling 
off being £593,158. Looking, however, at the inflation of the shipping 
business which prevailed at this time last year, and which caused the 
return on that occasion to exhibit the extraordinary increase of 
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£1,312,360, this reduction is not greater than might have been antici- 
pated, even if nothing had occurred to check the ordinary activity of 
commerce. Contrasted with the same month of the year before last, 
when the country was considered in a state of unprecedented prosperity, 
the present figures exhibit an augmentation of £719,202. They show, 
likewise, that the contraction which has been going on during the past 
few months can be attributed to the war only in a very limited degree, 
since it is in articles suitable for the American and Australian.markets 
that the principal stagnation has been felt. Thus, in the following 
table, which shows the exact increase or decrease in the shipments 
under each head, woollen and linen manufactures, haberdashery, ready- 
made clothing, and metals, are the prominent items on the unfa- 
vourable side :— 


DECLARED VALUE OF EXPORTATIONS. 





Month ending Nov. 5. 1853. 1854. Increase. | Decrease. 





Alkali—viz., soda ese cee wee] 635,451 £30,351 £5,103 
Beer and ale... .0. os co 69,590 64,899 4,691 
OS ee 33,375 31,563 1,812 
OS OE ae ee 11,492 17,995 — 
OS ee ee 11,810 5,562 6,248 
Coals and culm ... ... se «| 124,758 151,275 —_— 
Cordage and cables... ... «.. 16,973 12,980 3,993 
Cotton manufactures ... ... ...| 1,563,791 | 1,713,536 —_— 
Cotton yarm ... 2. ss se «of 597,734 519,384 78,350 
Earthenware... ... 0. ses ooo| 102,960 83,245 19,715 
i ae: aa 46,952 18,526 
Glass manufactures ... ...  «.. 41,018 41,199 — 
Haberdashery and millinery ...} 259,700 156,122 103,578 
Hardwares and cutler see eee] =—:298,478 293,036 5,442 
Se ee ne 121,563 119,160 2,403 
Linen manufactures ... ... ...| 353,761 248,201 105,560 
I sch. cas. wie, sek ee 98,781 66,096 32,685 
Machinery ... ° ... so sco «-| 193,270 122,771 70,499 
ee 882,495 175,721 
Oil and seeds a 43,000 71,689 —_ 
Painters’ colours, &c. ... ... os 23,416 27,963 _— 
Salt SS agg gg 18,504 17,975 = 529 
Silk manufactures... ... 0... os 86,875 57,388 —_ 29,487 
ir ¥ 33,111 10,537 —_ 22,574 
Silk, twist, and yarn ... . ad 19,260 29,282 10,022 — 
Soap a ae -. <a 13,289 19,326 6,037 - 
a 60,040 47,848 — 12,192 
Se eee ae 23,080 4,683 _ 18,397 
Wool, sheep or lambs’... ...  ... $1,513 51,924 20,411 

Woollen manufactures... ... ..| 620,387 472,078 — 


148,309 
Woollen yarn... ..| 137,349 | 157,353 20,004 = 





Total... ... .. see e+| 6,168,025 | 5,574,868 

















The aggregate value of our exports during the first ten months of the 
year has been £73,302,066, against £73,155,755 in the like period of 
1853, showing the trifling increase of £146,311, which has occurred in 
the following manner :— 
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Month ending Inerease. Decrease. 
February 5 ee _ £363,748 
March 5 .. £344,784 — 
April5 .. 993,572 ee _ 
May5 .. _ 747,527 
June5 409,457 _ 
July5 .. 934,908 wih 
August 5 .. 877,105 ° _ 
September 5 _ . 449,130 
October 10 - . 754,952 
November 5 593,158 

As compared with ‘the same period “of 1852, there has been an in- 
crease of £14,054,962., 

With regard to "imported commodities, while the quantities of grain 
taken have fallen to a lower point than has been witnessed for some 
years, there has been a general increase in the consumption of other 
articles of food and luxury, such as to indicate that the extent of em- 
ployment among the labouring population must have been more satis- 
factory than was supposed—a result to be attributed, probably, to the 
great prosperity of the agricultural classes. Tea, coffee, sugar, wines, 
spirits, tobacco, fruits, and spices, have all been largely used. 

Subjoined, are the quantities of provisions, &c., imported and taken 
for home consumption :— 





Imported. Home Consumption. 
Month ending Nov. 10. 





1853, 1854. 1853. 1854. 





Grain, wheat, quarters.. .. -| 425,866 75,518 425,866 75,518 
Grain of other descriptions, qrs.. 151,074 83,915 151,074 83,915 
Indian corn, quarters... .. «. 58,865 41,733 58,685 41,733 
Flour and meal,cwt. ..  .. 302,513 29,381 302,513 29,381 
Provisions—Bacon, . lard,cwt. 22,321 21,019 Free. Free. 
Butter and cheese, cwt. ee oe 73,403 75,955 72,420 75,290 
mag No ia a ae 44,429 27,691 Free. Free. 
Eggs, No. +. oe = — — — — 
Cocoa, Ib... e ec ee ae} 858,789 112,008 321,195 326,962 
Coffee, British, Ib ++ «+ «| 3,245,568 | 5,466,783 | 1,907,012 | 2,202,026 
Ditto, foreign, Ibi... .. .. ..| 2,221,302 | 1,035,012 | ‘628,203 | 437,655 





8 Total coffee -| 5,466,870 | 6,501,795 | 2,535,215 | 2,639,681 
ugar— 
West India, cwt, ° 188,608 388,406 240,644 268,405 
Mauritius, ewt... e 50,200 53,722 71,206 36,422 
Fast India, cwt.. --| 96,977 56,440 86,214 36,729 
Foreign,cwt, .. 143,020 244,57 152,954 254,676 





Total sugar .| 478,805 | 743,138 | 551,018 | 596,232 


Tea, Thao. os 2,936,578 | 2,388,257 | 4,303,590 | 4,458,989 
Rice, cwt. .. . 182,500 59,247 64,630 61,421 
Spirits, gallons 907,502 731,333 405,632 421,828 
Wines, gallons .. .. .. ..| 1,025,669 | 859,859 | 575,693 | 588,233 
Opium, lb... « 27,793 508 3,891 5,519 
Tobacco, Ib. -| 5,765,210 | 3,394,865 | 2,200,761 | 2,215,504 
Currants, figs and raisins, cwt. ++| 121,666 67,028 42,641 60,179 
Lemons and oranges, bushels .. 15,687 15,158 14,877 13,886 
Lh «s <c os se oof Seeuee 916,468 376,568 401,106 
OS 1,253 1,414 466 419 
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The following are the comparative imports and exports of raw 
material, showing a diminution under each head, partly from the 
exclusion of Russian produce, and partly from the increased caution of 
manufacturers :— 





Imported. Exported. 
Month ending Nov. 5. 





1853, 1854, 1853. 1854. 





View, OWh. so <0 cc cc oof SIGCER 82,735 — ais 
Hemp, cwt. ., «5 «+ oe +-| 192,017 125,484 _ — 
pS ee ee 313,630 297,312 21,489 97,721 
ee ee ae 283,043 272,579 62,574 83,357 
Wool, lb. ee ee ee oe {0,182,235 | 5,694,753 | 1,111,138 | 2,728,989 
Tallow,cwt... .. «2 «+ «.| 228,474 78,936 — _ 











Of silk manufactures the totals stand thus :— 





Imported. Home Consumption. 





Month ending Nov. 5. 
1853. 1854. 1853. 1854. 





Silk manufactures of Europe, Ib... 46,566 45,691 43,663 43,161 
Ditto, of Indian pieces... as 28,731 12,694 6,568 9,377 

















The importation of other articles during the month has also been on 
rather a diminished scale. In dyes and dying stuffs there has been a 
considerable decrease of almost all kinds except cochineal. Metals 
likewise show a general falling off, with the exception of steel and lead, 
In oils there has been an increase of palm, olive, and rapeseed, and a 
decrease in other descriptions. The extraordinary increase, long ob- 
servable, in the importation of glass manufactures, still continues. 
In timber, both as regards importation and consumption, there has 
again been a great increase of colonial and a decrease of foreign. 








LOANS TO FOREIGN STATES, 


On the motion of Mr. Hume, a Parliamentary paper has just been 
issued by the Treasury, giving an account of all sums of money paid 
or advanced by way of loan, subsidy, or otherwise, to any foreign 
state from the year 1792 to the close of 1853. From this it appears 
that we have in that period advanced to— 
Russia... * ee ee oe 
Russian sufferers .. ee oe 0 
Russian-Dutch loan +. 4,136,836 11 


.- £9,413,434 3 
. 200. 
Portugal .. aa lk 


Germany a eh s ‘ es .. 7,936,666 13 


8 

0 

7 
ee 9 
Portuguese sufferers ee oe oe .. _ 100,000 0 ; 
Prussia, ee . . oe -» 5,669,885 19 3} 





Carried forward. , £36,890,178 16 73 





Mercantile Suspensions. 


Brought forward §$£36,890,178 16 


Spain ‘ 5,248,773 2 
Sweden .. os ails —< ‘ja e. 4,845,571 13 
Austria ea és ba oe -. Sobre 
Sicily net we ie fe ae .- 2,734,415 0 
Hanover .. a oe as i .. 2,480,107 13 
Minor Powers under engagements with the Duke 

of Wellington .. ae ee ms .. 1,733,528 
Holland (fortifications—Netherlands) .. -. 1,529,765 
Hesse Cassel me si ac - o. are 
German Princes .. ee a ig 700,000 
Sardinia .. re oe oe i ae 592,000 
Greek loan on pan - ‘ ‘ 503,602 
Bavaria .. nd ren é a 501,017 
Hesse Darmstadt .. s o's P 263,581 12 
Prince of Orange .. = ee ee 220,000 
France ‘na sis P os ‘ oa 200,000 0 
Brunswick = ce ‘ ‘a 125,086 14 
Denmark .. ‘ nA ia . re 121,917 16 
Baden ‘“ ea es fs ae de 26,990 0 
Morocco .. c . ne <S <5 16,371 3 


ol aScwoonoVSonwma WOO 





Total £64,215,126 11 





Of this immense sum, the only items to which Mr. Wilson has 
attached the word “repaid” are £200,000 of the £220,000 advanced 
to the Prince of Orange in 1799 and 1813, and the £200,000 
advanced to France in 1814. There are no advances since 1816, 
except upon the Russian-Dutch loan, to Holland, and the Greek loan. 
The Russian-Dutch loan commenced in 1816, and has continued every 
year since, the last payment in 1853 having been £88,577 7s. Sd. 
The advance to Holland for the fortification of the Netherlands com- 
menced in 1818, and terminated in 1820. The Greek loan com- 
menced in 1843, and has been continued ever since, the last payment, 
in 1853, having been £47,637 1s. 2d. The loans or advances to 
Baden, Hesse, Darmstadt, and Brunswick, all ceased prior to the 
commencement of the present century. The first advance to Russia 
was in 1799, and the last recorded was in 1816. 








MERCANTILE SUSPENSIONS. 


Since the appearance of the Bankers’ Magazine for December only one 
metropolitan failure of consequence has occurred. Although difficulties have 
existed in the Australian trade, where the pressure, through the absence of 
remittances, has been general, they have been in all cases surmounted, a dis- 
position being exhibited to allow time. Through the severity of the American 
oe further failures are announced from New York, Philadelphia, and 

ashington, but they are principally mercantile firms. Some few additional 
small banks have broken, but the particulars respecting them are so vague 
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and unsatisfactory that they cannot be readily detailed. In making a selec- 
tion of the prominent firms, the following. is a correct list to the latest date. 
Nov.—George Milne and Co., Cincinnati, bankers. 
Smead, Collard, and Co. (Citizens’ Bank), Cincinnati, bankers. 
Gilbert and Tuttle, New York, importers. 

Dec.—Reeves, Buck, and Co., Philadelphia, iron manufacturers. 
David Stewart and Sons, Baltimore, grocers. 
Matthews, Finlay, and Co., New Orleans, bankers. 
Selden, Withers, aud Co., Washington, bankers. 
J. Benson and Co., New York, sugar refiners. 
Dennis Harris and Co., New York, sugar refiners. 
Patterson, Adams, and Co., New York, tobacco manufacturers. 
Carter and Co., London, ship-owners and brokers. 

In the whole of the American failures the liabilities are large; and not- 
withstanding it is asserted that the creditors will receive good dividends, 
previous experience leads to a contrary conclusion. The failure of Messrs. 
Carter and Co. is explained by the annexed circular, which they have issued 
among their friends and connections. The house is described as very old and 
highly respectable, and their direct liabilities are estimated at £80,000. Their 
resolution to suspend, under the peculiar circumstances in which they find 
themselves, is stated to have been promptly formed, with the view of pro- 
tecting equally the rights of all their creditors, and it is to be hoped that 
arrangements will be practicable, by which some resumption of their business 
may be effected :— 

11, Leadenhall-street, London, Dec. 16. 

“We deeply regret to inform you that, in consequence of the trustees of 
Mr. Edward Oliver withholding from us certificates of his transports, to enable 
us to receive from the Admiralty the freights which we have advanced to him 
by our acceptances, we feel it necessary to refuse to liquidate such of those 
acceptances as are now current, and we have, therefore, decided to suspend 
payment this day. 

‘A statement of our affairs will shortly be prepared, and we do not doubt 
that we shall satisfy our creditors in full, and retain a handsome surplus in 
addition. 

“ We are yours truly, 
“CARTER AND Co.” 








THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


TuE Moniteur publishes the following monthly debtor and creditor account of 
the Bank of France, made up to the 14th of December :— 


DEBTOR. F. c. 
Capital of the bank .. are ote “ ‘ 91,250,000 0 
Reserve of the bank.. - ers ae . 12,980,750 14 
Reserve of the bank in landed property .. oe 4,000,000 0 
Bank notes in circulation .. : ia ‘ me 484,605,900 0 


Bank notes of the branch banks .. ai . -. 143,773,050 0 


Ditto to order as a os ‘ ee aie 7,155,957 67 
Receipts payable at sight .. oe oe os 10,011,227 0 


Carried forward es .. F.753,776,884 81 
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ape forward .. .» F.753,776,884 81 
Treasury account current creditor . ee oe 67,026,718 63 
Sundry accounts current .. ~~ ae 4 100,320,971 58 
Ditto im branch banks és “ 28,925,171 0 
Dividends payable .. ave pen we ‘ 518,529 25 
Discounts and sundry interests .. ee ° os 5,746,546 37 
Commission on deposits .. ° 28,573 80 
Re-discounted during the last six months .. k 985,157 68 
Protested bills ve ee oe ve ° 186,902 58 
Sundries on ee we ve . 5,673,999 6 


F.963,189,454 76 
———— 


CREDITOR. F. Cc. 


Cash in hand. . re oe me os +» 257,377,270 74 
Cash im the branch banks .. os cs wa se 147,693,754 O 
Commercial bills overdue .. ‘ 307,067 55 
Commercial bills discounted, but not yet due, ‘of which 

62,892,348f. 68c. were received from the branch banks 134,353,572 
Ditto in the branch banks .. a xe ae -. 167,253,196 
Advanced on deposit of bullion .. ee - oe 886,300 
Ditto by the branch banks .. oe ee ea oe 1,108,740 
Ditto on French public securities .. oe oe ee 22,975,336 1 
Ditto by the branch banks .. R ee ae a 6,466,900 
Advanced on railway securities ., ee ee ° 49,822,500 
Ditto by the branch banks .. we 15,045,300 
Advanced to the State on the treaty ‘of ~ une 30, 1848 ay 65,000,000 
Discount of Treasury bonds ee si 30,000,000 
Government stock reserved . a ao es — 10,000,000 
Ditto disposable .. a . oe oe 55,448,559 82 
Hotel and furniture of the bank . ; be ve 
Landed pr rey of the branch banks oe 
Expenses of the ee of the ae. 
Sundries wa oe ‘ 


7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


F.963,189,454 76 


Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, 
D’ArGoutT 


It appears from these returns that the metallic reserve has diminished 
during the past month 29,843,121f. in Paris, and 2,410,455f. in the branch 
banks. The discount accommodation bas increased both in Paris and in the 
departments—in the former 15,706,260f., and in the latter 16,008,847f. The 
advances on public securities have augmented in Paris 1,649,400f., and 
512,100f. in the departments. The notes in circulation have decreased i in 
Paris 839,500f., and 5,514,550f. in the departments. The treasury account 
current has increased 8,776,881f.; those of private individuals have fallen off 
10,294,309f. in Paris, and augmented in the departments 3,183,510f. 
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Banking and Commertial Za. 


REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF BANKING AND COMMERCIAL 
LAW DURING THE YEAR 1854. 

Tue measures of the legislature, although not numerous, have 

yet effected some sweeping alterations ; and the decisions of the 

courts have settled or elucidated many interesting points, which 

we will briefly place before our readers. 

The usury laws have been entirely abolised. There are now 
no qualifications or exceptions. It is lawful for a lender to take 
any rate of interest he can obtain, no matter what security he 
may have, whether it be land or otherwise. The act by which 
this is done is short, and far more perfect than the generality of 
modern acts of Parliament. 

The new stamp act is, probably, a measure which more 
nearly affects banking and commerce than any act which 
has been passed for many years. Its chief objects are, to 
reduce the duty on inland bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, to impose a duty on foreign bills of exchange, and to curtail 
the circulation of unstamped cheques. Beyond these it has the 
further advantage of making some matters more simple than 
they were previously. On the other hand, it has caused much 
trouble to ascertain the exact meaning of some of its clauses, 
and others interfere with the ordinary course of business, from 
being drawn by persons ignorant of banking and commercial 
customs. Its merits and defects have been so fully discussed in 
these pages that we need not further allude to them. 

The act to prevent fraudulent bills of sale is a well-intended, 
but very imperfect and questionable measure. It renders it 
necessary that bills of sale shall be filed in the Queen’s Bench, 
with an affidavit of their execution. As regardsits main object, 
we doubt whether that will be at all attained by it, and the statute 
is so obscure and defective that it must soon be amended. 
There is much doubt as to the kind of documents which will 
fall within the definition of bills of sale. There is no provision 
in the act as to how compliance with its directions is to be 
proved. In consequence of this, in the first case which has 
arisen under it, nobody knows what to do; and, from the Law 
Times, we learn that the judge of a county court has adjourned a 
case several times, and yet cannot obtain what he considers 
sufficient proof of the filing of the bill of sale, although there is 
no doubt it has been filed. In the case of registering and en- 
rolling deeds it is always provided that the public officer shall 
make an indorsement on the deed of the fact, which indorsement 
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is to be received by all courts as evidence of the fact. Some- 
thing of this kind should be done in the present case. An 
affidavit is required by the act, but it does not state before whom 
such affidavit should be sworn. A singular instance of stupidity 
in the act, and of ingenuity of the fee-takers, has arisen. The 
act says, a fee of 1s. only shall be taken for filing a bill of sale, 
but it also goes on to require that an affidavit shall be filed with 
it. The officer, therefore, charges 1s. for filing the bill of sale, 
and 2s. for filing the affidavit. There is no doubt that the 
legislature intended 1s. to cover the entire expense of filing. 

Foreign ships are now admitted to the coasting trade, and 
the laws relating to merchant shipping and seamen have been 
amended and consolidated into one act. 

The bank acts relating to Scotland have been amended, as 
respects the right of lien over the shares of the proprietors, and 
the mode of signing bills and notes. 

Better provision has been made for conducting legal proceed- 
ings on the part of provident and industrial societies of a par- 
ticular class, which might well have been extended. ; 

This statement seems to exhaust the labours of the legisla- 
ture. 

If we turn from the statutes to the other fountain of autho- 
rity, the decisions of the courts, it will be found that the fol- 
lowing are some of the points established. In Bishop v. Countess 
of Jersey, the Court of Chancery decided, on the facts of the 
case, that the partners were not responsible for the act of one of 
a firm of bankers; whilst, in the case of Thompson v. Bell, the 
Court of Exchequer, on somewhat different facts, held that a 
joint-stock bank was liable for the acts of one of the local ma- 
nagers. In Ex.parte Maitland, it was held that a managing 
committee of a railway company had authority to pass a resolu- 
tion, that all cheques should be signed by three of their body, 
and that such cheques bound the shareholders. In an action 
against bankers, for refusing to pay a trader’s cheques, they 
having, at the time of the refusal, sufficient assets of the trader, 
it was held he might recover substantial damages, without 
proof of actual damage, Rolin v. Steward. An alteration in the 
place of payment of a bill of exchange discharges the acceptor, 
Burchfield vy. Moor. Adding amemorandum at the corner of a 
note, as to the amount of interest, is a material alteration, 
Warrington v. Early. The acceptor of a bill, by procuration, 
without authority, is personally liable, Nicholls v. Drummond. 
A bill of exchange accepted, but not signed, by the drawer, is 
not a bill, note, or security for money, within the carriers’ act, 
Stoessiger v. South Eastern Railway. The power of directors of 
a bank to borrow was discussed, and some doctrines, injurious 
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to banking interests, were pronounced, in Maclae v. Sutherland. 
Fraudulent concealment of the cause of action, by the party 
liable, does not prevent the statute of limitations from running, 
Imperial Gas Company v. London Gas Company. A change of 
salary of a clerk, from a higher to a lower, is a release toa 
surety, North Western Railway Company v. Whinray. 








Legal Miscellany. 


IN RE J. G. LACY. 


Court of Bankruptcy, Basinghall-street, Nov. 11. (Before Mr. Commissioner 
GouLBuRn.) 


This was a dividend meeting in the case of John George Lacy, gun 
manufacturer, of Great St. Helen’s, who obtained his certificate more than 
a year since. 

Mr. Lawrance tendered a proof for £2,000 on the part of the North 
Western Bank of India, which was admitted. 

Mr. Reed, for the assignees, applied to the Court to sanction an allowance 
to the bankrupt under the 195th section. The estate would have paid 
(without the present dividend) 6s. 6d. in the pound, and the assignees pro- 
posed to allow Mr. Lacy 4 200, which would enable him to purchase a small 
reversionary interest in the property of his wife. Although debts to the 
amount of £40,000 had been proved against the estate, none of them were 
Mr. Lacy’s own. They were all incurred on account of his son-in-law. 
There would be another small dividend, and, if it had not been for an 
unlucky contract for supplying muskets to the Hungarian revolutionists, a 
much higher dividend would have been realised. 

His Honour inquired if muskets did not fetch a higher price now ? 

Mr. Lawrance, in reply, said, these were not the right sort, unfortunately. 
They were not Minié rifles. 

Mr. Reed said that Mr. Lacy had never received any allowance, and 
though he had obtained his certificate more than a year ago, his attendance 
had been unremitting from that time to this. 

His Honour said Mr. Lacy’s conduct had been highly meritorious. He 
was quite entitled to the allowance, and the Court had great pleasure in 
giving its sanction to it. 





IN RE J. WINDLE COLE. 


Court of Bankruptcy, Basinghall-street, Dec. 6th. (Before Mr. Commissioner 
FonBLANQUE.) . 

The bankrupt was a merchant in Birchin-lane, trading under the firm of 
Cole Brothers. 

Mr. Hutton furnishes a preliminary statement, by which it appears the 
debts are £450,000, and assets about £20,000. 

Mr. Murray appeared for the assignees, Mr. Digby for the bankrupt. 

This was an examination meeting. The bankrupt, examined by Mr, 
Murray, said he commenced business early in 1848. Had been bankrupt in 

VOL, XV. 4 
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1847. Had no capital in 1848, except loans from friends. Could not tell the 
amount of those loans. He had some money from time to time, as he wanted 
assistance. Never took stock. Had no business to require a stock-taking. 
Never exactly ascertained the position of his affairs, but had an estimate in 
his own mind. At the end of 1848, or early in 1849, considered himself 
prosperous. He knew continually the general result of his affairs. In the 
summer of 1853, his atfairs were in the most prosperous state. He could not 
say what he then owed, without reference to some papers. There was no 
book that would show what he then owed, only some papers from which he 
could give an estimate. His business was extensive. Its original nature was 
business with the East Indies, in executing orders, receiving consignments, 
and making shipments on his own account. His business transactions in 
1853 were very extensive—about £2,000,000, His transactions were princi- 
pally in tin, copper, and iron. He had an invoice book. His cash was 
passed through bankers, and a cheque book would show those transactions. 
He had also a letter book. Had no other books to register his transactions, 
except some insurance books. There was no ledger, journal, or cash book, 
except the bankers’ cheque book. He should have spoilt his operations, if he 
had allowed his clerk to write a journal. His cheque book would enable him 
to make up acash account. He paid into his banker’s all moneys received 
from the time of opening a banking account early in 1848, and all the moneys 
he paid came through his bankers. He had no property very material in his 
possession or under his control at the time he stopped payment, only sur- 
pluses of consignments and loans. He stopped payment on the 7th of June, 
1854. He had two bills of exchange taken from him. Had also two small 
warrants. He was arrested by Forrester on the 19th of July. Was solvent 
in June, 1853, and did not consider himself insolvent when he stopped pay- 
ment. Was perfectly solvent at Christmas, 1853. On the 5th of June there 
was a cheque debited to him of #2,300. That cheque was not entered in the 
margin of the cheque book. Could not explain that, except by reference to 
the cheque book and some papers. He had looked through the papers taken 
from him by Forrester, and could not find the memorandums required. One 
bill taken from him by Forrester, was a bill drawn by George Hudson on 
Davidson and Gordon for £1,000. The other was a bill on Mr. Lewis for 
£200. These bills and the surpluses referred to, together with some shares 
in the Berlin Waterworks, were the only property he had. Forrester had 
also taken from him bank notes amounting to £230. He could only ex- 
plain the application of the £2,300 received on the 5th of June in this 
manner :—£1,100 had been paid into Messrs. Glyn’s on that or the follow- 
ing day, and £1,200 was paid in on the 7th of June, having been inter- 
mediately lent to Davidson and Gordon, who repaid him on the 7th. 
His loans at the time to Davidson and Gordon were for a short date, 
and therefore he had no doubt but the £1,200 received from them on 
the 7th had been lent to them a day or two before. He had no doubt 
but he lent the £1,200 to Davidson and Gordon in bank notes, and he 
should think he paid into Glyn’s the same notes that he received from them. 
He saw a cheque had been given on Messrs. Glyn for £1,000 on the 19th of 
June, and he thought he paid it the next day. The margin of his cheque 
book did not say so. He was speaking from memory, when he said £1,000 
was paid in on the 20th. A large portion of a sum of £1,200 received about 
the 4th of June, had been thus applied :—viz., £1,000 to the payment of legal 
expenses. Mr. Kersey had been paid £300, and Mr. Digby a large amount, 
about £600. The other part went in various expenses; some weut to West 
Ham Distillery; £320 paid'to Mr. Digby was got from Forrester. He re- 
membered giving some securities to Messrs. Bourne, Latham and Co., of 
Liverpool. They were for assignments, This was between the 13th and 20th 
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of June. He sent to Messrs. Bourne, Latham and Co. a cheque for £10,400. 
At the time he made the assignments, they were for advances. They gave 
him £10,400 at the time he gave three of these assignments. He sent 
them down his cheque upon Glyn and Co. for £10,400. He did not 
find that in his pass book or in his cheque book. He received back his 
cheque for £10,400, which was sent to Liverpool by his brother James. It 
was sent on the 19th, and received back on the 21st. He thought he deli- 
vered the cheque personally to his brother. He expected to get £12,000 
from Bourne, Latham and Co. He agreed to take £10,400, and they refused 
to pay the £1,600 until they knew whether they could get the goods in 
America. He got no cash whatever from Bourne, Latham and Co. They 
gave him up his cheque and some securities. The securities consisted of a 
considerable quantity of iron, steel and spelter. The value of his securities 
was more than £10,400, but they were pledged to them for that sum. The 
bar iron was in Wales, and the steel at a wharf in London. Ilad had transac- 
tions with Messrs. Mugin, of Liverpool, in May. He made advances to them, 
by bills, for £25,000, upon warrants for metals. Messrs. Sill and Mugin 
drew upon Cole Brothers for £25,000, and discounted the bills. He did not 
owe them that amount now. Had received no accounts from them, and really 
could not tell whether they had sold the securities or not. Messrs. Sill and 
Mugin had given up, in July, some securities against other securities. This 
was after he had stopped payment. They gave up some sugar and wharf 
warrants, and the negotiation was between their solicitor and Mr. Digby. He 
(the bankrupt) was not present when the change of securities was made, and 
had not seen either Mr. Sill or Mr. Mugin. He had not received any letter 
from them. The cause of the exchange was that Messrs. Sill and Mugin were 
dissatisfied with the securities they held. He received the bill of lading from 
Messrs. Sill and Mugin on the 26th of June. The name of “J. P. Smith ” 
appeared on the warrants given to Sill and Mugin. By report, he knew Mr. 
Smith to be the manager of the Liverpool Borough Bank. 

By Mr. DicBy.—If he had full reference to the books, his statements of 
to-day might be somewhat qualified. 

Mr. Murpuy wished the Court to grant an adjournment fora short period, 
The bankrupt was at present confined in Newgate. The authorities would 
not confine him there for ever. Unless some immediate pressure were made, 
the bankrupt would be removed, and the creditors be without information that 
was required. 

His Honour.—The greatest diligence must be used in preparing the ac- 
counts, or there must be an adjournment sine die. 

Mr. DicBy said, due diligence should be used. 

His Honour then ordered an adjournment to Friday, the 29th of December. 








THE NEW BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE. 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Society of Arts, held on the 20th of December, 
Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., vice-president, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
Alfred Smee, F.R.S., “‘ Upon the Bank of England Note, and the Substitution 
of Surface Printing from Electrotype for the ordinary Plate Printing.” Mr. 
Smee stated that the authorities of the Bank had determined to modify and 
improve the Bank note, and that, under the direction of the late governor, 
Mr. T. Hankey, a new form of Bank of England note had been designed, 
which will be brought into circulation on the Ist of January. In the new note, 
great improvements have been made in the paper on which the note is printed, 
and, by the employment of Smith and Brewer’s patent, the water mark has 
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been carried to greater perfection than heretofore. For the first time, the 
letters and figures of the denomination are shaded, which produces consider- 
able artistic effect, and greatly increases the difficulty of forgery. Many cu- 
rious details were afforded of the extreme care taken to protect the public, by 
preventing a single sheet of paper from being possibly abstracted from the 
formation of the pulp, at the Bank paper mills, by Mr. Portal, to the final 
destruction of the notes. A new Britannia has been devised by Mr. M’Clise, 
and engraved by Robinson, to be used in the place of the former vignette, and 
the writing on the new note is rendered “I promise to pay to bearer, on de- 
mand,” instead of “ I promise to pay Matthew Marshall or‘bearer,” as here- 
tofore. Mr. Smee stated that he had proposed to the Bank a system whereby 
surface printing from electrotype should be substituted for the plate printing, 
and that, with Mr. Hensman and Mr. Coe, they had succeeded in bringing 
typography into successful operation for all the numerous forms of notes and 
cheques required. For this purpose, the Britannia had been cut in steel by 
Mr. Thompson, and the letters had been produced in the best possible state 
of excellence by Mr. Skirving. The originals are never employed for printing, 
but are simply used as mould makers, from which electro-casts are taken, by 
the use of the ordinary Smee’s battery and precipitating trough. The electro- 
metallurgic processes, as used in the Bank, were minutely described, together 
with several new points in connection therewith. The Bank notes, by this 
system, are printed at a steam press, constructed by Napier, and no less than 
3,000 notes are printed per hour. The author called attention to the the- 
ory of inimitability. He stated that the system pursued by the Bank was so 
perfect, that no forged note had ever escaped eventual detection. By the new 
system, the most perfect identity would be insured, and thus traders had only 
to pay attention to the quality of the paper, and the character of the design, 
to protect themselves. ‘The public were particularly recommended invariably 
to take down the letter and number of every note which came into their pos- 
session, as this short memorandum will suffice, at the Bank, to obtain every 
particular connected with it. The paper was illustrated throughout by the 
means by which Mr. Smee’s system has been carried out, as well as by speci- 
mens of the different parts of the processes required, and specimens of the 
various denominations of Bank notes were, by the kindness of Mr. Hubbard, 
the Governor of the Bank, exhibited to the society. 

After the reading of the paper by Mr. Smee, the secretary stated that he 
had received, from Mr. W. Stones, some ‘ Observations on the means avail- 
able for securing Bank notes, cheques, and similar important documents, 
against counterfeit and alteration.” This gentleman considered that protec- 
tion was to be sought in the accumulation of checks to forgery, rather than in 
the superiority of any one particular form of security. He reviewed some of 
the means more or less available for obtaining the desired security, treating of 
them under the following heads—peculiarities in the pulp or manufacture of 
the paper; chemical preparations introduced at the time of manufacture or 
subsequently ; water-marks or devices, introduced for the purpose of distin- 
guishing any given paper from all others; the style and subject of the engrav- 
ings, and the inks used in the printing. 

In a communication to the secretary, from Councillor Auer, Director of the 
Imperial Printing Office, at Vienna, it is stated that they endeavour to prevent 
the possibility of the forgery of Bank notes, by adopting a combination of pro- 
cesses, including the nature printing process, each opposed to the other in its 
manner of printing. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Smee and the directors of the Bank of England 
closed the proceedings. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the Bank of Australasia was held on the 11th of 
December, when it was announced that the rate of distribution in April next, 
owing to an increase in the bonus, will be equivalent to 20 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the corporation. 

The chairman (Mr. T. W. Henderson) made the following address :—Gentle- 
mien, in opening our proceedings I have to remind that this is not the season of 
the year at which we are in the habit of submitting to you detailed accounts of 
the bank, and most of you who have been in the habit of attending our meetings 
will recollect that, on this account, the topics which have usually engaged the 
attention of the December meeting have been of a general nature, rather than 
matters of account, which come more particularly under the consideration of 
the June meeting. We are, therefore, again met here to-day to talk over our 
affairs in a general way, and to interchange such explanations respecting them 
as we think are necessary to give you a proper knowledge of the position and 
progress of the bank. (Hear, hear.) It is always a matter of satis‘action for 
us to meet you here, and to confer with you respecting our mutual in‘erests ; 
but, under present circumstances, the time for holding this meeting has cone 
round under circumstances especially acceptable to the directors, iuasinuch as 
they have information to communicate to you which they could not so well ¢o 
in any other shape, and which they think cannot fail to prove satisfactory to 
you. (Hear, hear.) You will easily anticipate that I am alluding to the in- 
telligence which reached this country by the last overland mail, announcing 
the existence of a very considerable mercantile pressure in the colonies, 
—accounts (which you have no doubt already seen in the newspapers) of such 
a character as naturally would justify the fear that some of the loss, more or 
less, will fall upon tl:e banks ; we are, therefore, quite prepared to learn that 
many of you have come to this room this day under the impression that you 
will hear that some of this loss has fallen upon the Bank of Australasia. It 
is for this reason that we are so satisfied to have this early opportunity of 
meeting you, for the purpose of telling you, as we have done in this report, 
that, up to the latest periods of our advices from the colonies, no loss had fallen 
upon the bank. (Hear, hear.) I may perhaps go further, and say that, at 
this time, we are in possession of accounts from the colonies of the business of 
the branches, or of most of the branches at all events, for ten months out of 
the twelve months of the year, and that it is of a large and of a profitable cha- 
racter. Were it not for the occurrence of some small losses by telling over 
the counter, and of some losses by a forgery, of no great amount, we should 
have been in a position to-day to have told you that we have conducted this 
large business literally without any loss whatsoever. (Hear, hear.) What 
results may be in store for us in future, it is unnecessary, and would be unpro- 
fitable, for me now to speculate upon. I can only express a hope, that the 
same unchanging course of good fortune which has for some time past at- 
tended this bank may continue to attend it in future. And even if this hope 
be not altogether maintained by events, we are still able to tell you, that the 
character of the business which we have done during the past year, as you 
will see in the report, is such as enables the directors, with confidence and 
security to announce to you that we are going to increase our dividend. (Hear, 
hear.) You will anal expect me to say a few words respecting the origin, 
and the probable result, of a state of things in the colony so important in its 
operations to the interests of the bank, You cannot doubt but that the direc- 
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tors have taken every means in their power to acquire the best information 
upon that head, and all the information which has come before us justifies us 
in saying, that the mercantile pressure, which late accounts report as existing, 
has arisen from excessive and unsuitable imports, thereby creating a glut of 
merchandise in the market, not only involving the importers in loss, but de- 

reciating to the same standard of low value the stocks already in the colony. 
leone perhaps, give you a more distinct and intelligible view of the nature 
of this excess, than by reminding you that, in 1851, when in round numbers 
the population of the colony was about 350,000, the export of British manu- 
factures amounted to about £2,800,000; in 1854, when the population had 
just doubled, the —_ of British manufactures had increased about tive-fold, 
to the amount of £14,000,000 and upwards. (Laughter.} In such an unna- 
tural excess of supply over demand and consumption, you will recognise a very 
sufficient cause for this very general pressure now existing. At the same time 
it will not escape you that, from the very cause of the evil, it is of a temporary 
nature, and we are justified, by all experience of former evils of a similar kind, 
in believing that, in process of time, more or less, it will cure itself,—or, what 
is more likely, that it will result in a re-action the other way. But there is 
another very important consideration, gentlemen, upon this point, which we 
must not lose sight of—namely, that during the time of this commercial pres- 
sure the main permanent sources of the prosperity of the colony continued 
sound and unimpaired. We know that the production of gold last year was 
fully equal to that of the previous year—correctly speaking, I should say that 
it exceeded it. We are aware that works of public enterprise and of private 
enterprise, to a very great amount, were extending everywhere in the colony ; 
we know that population, the great want of the colony, was advancing at a 
very satisfactory rate; we are also aware that the commerce of these colonies 
was expanding every year in a most important degree: and, with all these facts 
before us, it is most certain that we may regard them as constituting very 
sound and safe elements of future prosperity. (Hear, hear.) Looking at all 
these matters, the directors think themselves justified in suggesting to you 
that this pressure, however severe it may be while it is passing over the colony, 
is temporary, and that the great elements of prosperity to which I have 
already alluded will enable us eventually to surmount it. It would have been 
a source of very great satisfaction to this board, if circumstances had permitted 
us to announce to you this day the accomplishment of an object which we have 
very much at heart, namely, the separation and investment of our reserve fund. 
You will recollect that, at the last meeting, we apprised you that this subject 
had engaged our serious attention. I may now say, that before that period, 
previous to that meeting, we had dispatched instructions to the colony upon the 
subject, to the superintendent, preparing him for the final separation of the 
fund from the active operations of the bank, and transmitting our views upon 
the subject. We have recently received dispatches in reply, from the super- 
intendent, acknowledging the receipt of our letters, and submitting to us his 
views respecting the best mode of carrying them into effect. Now, it will be 
evident, even to those of your number least conversant with business, that the 
withdrawal of so large a sum as £200,000—very nearly one-fourth of our whole 
capital—at any time, from the operations of the bank, would be disadvantageous, 
and that it can only be done with reference to the convenience of the bank at 
the time. (Hear, hear.) But how mueh more is this difficulty increased when 
the operation comes to be carried into effect at a time of greatly increasing 
business,—valuable business, profitable business, but which requires ample 
means to sustain it. I may say that, were the difficulty involved in this ques- 
tion merely a relinquishment of profit (for no doubt the profit upon this 
reserve fund in the operations of the bank this year has been very great), I 
think, from what I know of the sentiments of the gentlemen now around me, 
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we should not have been indisposed to incur that sacrifice in order to accom- 
plish an object so important to you and to ourselves. (Hear, hear.) But 
when, in addition to this large sacrifice, we had to contemplate the considera- 
tion of positive inconvenience to the bank, and of injury to its future position 
and prospects, we felt bound to recognise the justice of that principle which 
points out the necessity of doing it gradually, with a due consideration to the 
wants and convenience of the bank. We assume that you cannot fail to concur 
with us in the prudence of the course which we propose to follow—(hear, 
hear); and, under all circumstances, we can give you the assurance—lI, 
personally, can give you the assurance—that there is no subject what- 
ever within the range of the administration of your affairs which has more 
constantly and more anxiously the attention and consideration of this board 
than the separation of this fund. I have mentioned, in connection with this 
subject, a great increase of the business of the bank, but it would be a great 
omission on my part, were I to allow any shareholder to leave this room under 
the impression that we are unduly extending or stimulating the business of 
the bank. Such, I assure you, is not at all the case; the business of the bank 
has greatly increased no doubt, chiefly because the wealth and the business of 
our customers have increased ; but I may say, that we have now acquired that 
amount of profitable and safe connection in the colony, which is quite as exten- 
sive as this board think we can manage with safety and advantage. (Hear, 
hear.) We may, therefore, say that, so far from seeking any new business, or 
entering into the slightest degree of competition to obtain it, the policy of the 
board lately has been rather to contract than to expand the business of the 
bank. You must remember, also, that in point of influence, in point of posi- 
tion, in point of general business, the Bank of Australasia now stands second 
in the colony to none. (Hear, hear.) And it is by a prudent perseverance in 
the course which I have now indicated that we hope to sustain it in that high 
and satisfactory position. At our last meeting we acquainted you that we had 
instituted several new branches of the corporation, chiefly in those places in 
the colony which have been brought forward into prosperity by their conti- 
Buity to the gold fields. We have now to mention to you that these branches 

ave fully answered the expectations under which they were established, and 
some of them in particular oe been of essential service to the bank during 
the last year; at the same time, I may say that it is not the policy or intention 
of this board further to extend our business. 

In answer to questions, it was stated that the contract for the new building 
to be occupied by the company in Threadneedle-street is £13,000, while the 
ground rent will be £1,300 per annum. As, however, it is intended to let a 
large portion, the outlay will be ultimately much diminished. With regard to 
the course pursued by the Oriental Bank, in allowing interest upon deposits, 
it was mentioned that the whole of the other banks have at present abstained 
from making any alteration, but that, if the example shall be followed, it will 
then remain with the directors to recommend the necessary measures for 
effecting a change. On the question of the separate investment of the gua- 
rantee fund, the board, it was intimated, continue to feel the desirableness of 
carrying out their original proposal, although they ask the shareholders not to 
press it precipitately. At the conclusion of the proceedings, votes of thanks 
were unanimously passed to the directors and the officers. Subjoined is the 
statement presented to the meeting :— 

“In pursuance of the course hitherto adopted at this period of the year, 
the directors, without entering into details or figures, have to report that the 
accounts received since June exhibit a considerable increase in the operations 
of the bank in the colonies, and that the large rate of profit of the preceding 
year has been maintained, although not, as then, arising from the purchase 
and shipment of gold. The directors have transmitted to the superintendent 
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instructions respecting the separate investment of the guarantee fund, the 
receipt uf which has been acknowledged ; and, although the increase in busi- 
ness has temporarily delayed the completion of this object, the proprietors ma 
rest assured that it will be carried into effect at the earliest possible period. 
The latest advices mention that considerable mercantile pressure existed in 
Australia, but no loss of any importance had at that time fallen upon the bank. 
The directors are enabled to state that the accounts already in their posses- 
sion, of the profits on the year’s transactions, justify them im declaring their 
intention of making an increase in the bonus next April of 10s., raising it to 
56s. per share ; which, together with the usual rate of dividend of 6 per cent., 
will make #4 per share, being equivalent to 20 per cent. per annum on the 
capital stock of the corporation.” 





ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND AUSTRALIAN CHARTERED BANK. 


AN extraordinary meeting of the shareholders of this company was held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on the 15th of November. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Chas. Johnston, who, having pointed out the 
necessity of completing the capital fixed by the charter, moved a resolution, 
for effecting such alterations in clause 134 of the deed of settlement as would 
render the shares forteitable, for non-payment of future calls, at the expiration 
of two months, instead of six months, after the days to be appointed for pay- 
ment of such calls, and after one month’s notice, instead of three, as hereto- 
fore. ‘The resolution was passed, and the meeting adjourned. 








Communications, 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


TIME TO PRESENT A CHEQUE. 


S1r,—How long may a banker hold a cheque, received from a customer, 
without becoming liable for the amount, in the event of its being dishonoured? 

I have been told he may keep it in his possession one night, and is not 
bound to send it away by post till the day after he receives it. If this is the 
case, 1s there any legal authority to that effect ? 

An answer would greatly oblige, A SuBscRIBER. 

December 14th, 1854. 


[As a general rule, a banker, and every other person who is the holder of a 
cheque, has the whole of the day, after the receipt of it, to present it or for- 
ward it for presentation. There may be special circumstances to alter this 
rule, as, for instance, an express order, or the custom of a particular place. 
See Shaw on Cheques, 78, 79, and 83.] 





CHEQUES DRAWN ON BRANCH OF BANK. 


Srr,—I am rather startled at the answer given to “ A Bank Officer,” con- 
tained in your last number. It is the practice of the banks in this town, and 
I presume of banks generally, to pay cheques drawn on their branches condi- 
tionally, the same way they pay a cheque on York or London, and of course 
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require one and all to be stamped; and how you make out that cheques 
drawn on a branch beyond fifteen miles, paid on such conditions, does not 
require a stamp, I cannot at all perceive. I fear your answer, if given before a 
pa would be interpreted as a mere quibble. 

It is quite clear to me that the law requires everything in the shape of 
cheques to be stamped, when drawn or circulated fifteen miles beyond the 

lace where payable ; and I think it would be wise in bankers to act up to the 
letter and spirit of the law, and not render themselves open to a penalty for 
the sake of saving their customers a penny now and then. 

When the penny draft stamp first came into operation, I pointed out, in a 
letter published in the Times, that the intention of the law evidently was to 
tax by stamp all cheques circulated beyond fifteen miles. The authorities at 
that time intimated that cheques drawn within the limit might be sent any 
distance without a stamp, but the last alteration in the law showed that they 
had changed their opinion, and adopted the view I gave. rT 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 9th December, 1854. 

[With regard to the first point, we are not sure that we understand the terms 
“conditional ” drawing and “conditional” paying. A cheque ought not to 
be drawn on a head office, and presented at a branch more than fifteen miles 
from that head office, unless stamped. Our view throughout has been, that 
the head and its branches must be considered as if they were different banks. 
We concur in the spirit of the other remarks of our correspondent. | 





BANKERS’ CLERKS’ SALARIES AND THE INCOME TAX. 


Sir,—Your having so frequently advocated the cause of bankers’ clerks, 
with respect to their remuneration, I take the liberty of drawing your atten- 
tion to this subject with reference to the income-tax, and, as the bank meet- 
ings are coming on, J think I cannot do so at a more favourable opportunity. 
I have observed, with much pleasure, that many banks—amongst whom may 
be named the London and County, the Belfast Bank, and Yorkshire Banking 
Company—are paying this onerous tax for their clerks; and I think it will be 
generally admitted to press more heavily on us than any other body of men 
with similar salaries, as we are expected to appear well dressed, and to keep 
up a respectable appearance in our establishments. The shareholders in joint- 
stock concerns receive, in most instances, their dividends free of income-tax, 
and the payment of this impost for their clerks will diminish the dividend only 
avery small fraction. To the private banker, who divides his thousand of 
profits, it will be a small burden, and to us a great boon. Now, many of our 
employers say they will do as others do, and I am sure the example only 
requires to be set to be fully followed out. What 1 propose is, that you should 
devote half a page or a page monthly, for the insertion of the names of those 
firms who are willing to pay the income tax for their clerks. If the plan I 
a be once fairly set at work, in a short time I trust there will be few 

anking houses whose names will not have appeared in the list. 

With provisions, and I may say everything, dear, and an increased income 
tax pressing heavily on our resources, and a prospect of additional taxation, 
there is but a poor prospect for a ‘“ merry Christmas and a happy new year” 
for bankers’ ute, unless something be done for them. In advocating a 
more remunerative scale of salaries in these “hard times,” perhaps I may be 
permitted to quote the words of an eminent author (Mr. J. W. Gilbart) —“*If 


an advance of salary quickens the attention or the zeal, or strengthens the 
fidelity of a party, or induces him to cultivate those talents which add to his 
efficiency, or if it enables him to move in a higher class of society, and gives 
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him a station and an influence which enable him to be useful to the bank, then 
is such an advance of salary, though entered through the books under the item 
of expenditure, an outlay of capital which is repaid to the banker with interest 
in the effect it produces, an outlay that becomes probably one of his most pro- 
fitable investments.” Nothing, it will be admitted, is more depressing to the 
spirits and energy than irritation of the mind, which is constantly the case 
with those who are compelled to live on “the hand-to-mouth system,” and 
who have a constant dread of a call from the tax gatherer. In conclusion, I 
will strongly recommend Life Insurance to my married brethren—indeed I 
think it would be a wise proceeding on the part of our employers, to establish 
a fund amongst their clerks for the insurance of their lives ; for what must be 
the feelings of a man on a bed of sickness, who, after having devoted the best 

rt of his days to his employers, finds himself unable to make any provision 
for his family, in the event of his being taken from them. Trusting my re- 
marks may be received in the respectful manner they are intended, and apolo- 
gising for occupying so much of your space, 

I am, sir, yours most respectfully, 
A Banker’s CLERK. 


[We quite concur in all that is advanced by our correspondent ; but the plan 
he recommends, of publishing monthly a list of the banks and bankers who 
a discharge the income tax of their clerks, would not be found 
to be of any practical advantage. The examples alluded to have already been 
noticed, and it is to be hoped they will exercise a beneficial influence. } 





CHEQUE SIGNED AND COUNTERSIGNED., PLACE OF ISSUE. 


S1r,—May I ask the favour of your opinion on the following in your next 
number :— 

A Joint Stock Company, whose Board Meetings take place in London, 
draw weekly cheques there upon their bankers in this town for “ weekly 
expenditure ;” these cheques are signed in London by three of the directors, 
and transmitted by post to the Company’s manager here, who countersigns 
them before they are presented for payment. 

Are these cheques liable to the 1d. stamp duty, the place of posting being 
the place of issue ; or do you consider them incomplete until countersigned by 
the local manager, and by him first issued, and therefore not liable to duty ? 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Southampton, Dec., 1854. CasHIER. 


» the cheques are dated in London they will certainly require the stamp, 
and we presume they are so dated. We also think that part of the drawing, 
at all events, and the issue of the document, take place in London, and on 
that ground that a stamp is necessary. Perhaps, however, something may be 
urged in favour of the other view, and the point is new. ] 


S1r,—In a previous Magazine, “ Old Stager”’ complains he cannot reconcile 
the extract from “A Subscriber,” in your September number, with the Stamp 
Act itself, referring particularly to sections 7 and 8. 

If he will read them, bearing in mind the distinction between negotiating or 
circulating and merely carrying a cheque beyond the distance of fifteen miles, 
I think he will see their agreeinent. 

Ifa cheque be sent by post in payment, or as asecurity, to any person beyond 
fifteen miles from the place of payment, it requires a stamp affixed by the 
sender. If a cheque be negotiated or circulated bevond the said distance. there 
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is no doubt it requires astamp. To illustrate how a cheque can travel beyond 
that distance without a stamp, we will suppose a Liverpool merchant on his 
visit to Manchester receives cheques on the banks there, which, not having 
time to collect, he returns home with; the next day, one of his clerks is visit- 
ing Manchester, so he gives him the cheques to collect. I suppose “ Old 
Stager” will not argue they require stamps; neither will they, if he collect 
them through a different agent, viz., his banker. For my own part, I should 
prefer collecting them through the latter agent, as, in case of loss or robbery, 
the cheques are much more easily stopped payment of or traced than bank 
notes, especially when crossed. 

“ Old Stager ” gives his practice when cheques upon a banker residing 
beyond fifteen miles from his office are presented to him (I suppose for collec- 
tion) unstamped, to inquire of the party presenting them— 

Ist. Whether ke received them by letter. 

2nd. Whether he received them personally from the drawer at a place not 
distant beyond fifteen miles of the bank on which the cheques have been 
drawn. 


3rd. Whether he received them by letter from his partner, who received 
them within the legal distance. 

To all of which, he says, he requires stamps. Were I his customer, I should 
decline throwing my pence away in the two last cases, as I conceive they do 
not require stamps at all, having only been negotiated or circulated once, and 
that at the place they were issued. 

I do not know what has been the custom of “ Old Stager,” but it has not 
been the custom of bankers generaliy to inquire, before receiving or paying a 
cheque, whether it was issued within fifteen miles ?—whether it was issued at 
the place inserted as its date?—or any other questions. And 1 have nodoubt “Old 
Stager’’ has received and paid many cheques which have been issued illegally. 
I am not aware of anything in the new act which renders greater caution now 
necessary than formerly. 

Generally, on being offered, for collection, cheques payable at a greater dis- 
tance than fifteen miles, I require stamps, unless the explanation is satisfactory. 
This I do, wishing to carry out the act, knowing many people are ignorant of 
it; not that I consider it is necessary, for I quite agree with the view of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners, that, “ it is not incumbent on a banker or 
other person receiving or paying an unstamped cheque, to inquire whether it 
has circulated beyond the said distance of fifteen miles ;” which view 1 think 
is confirmed by the decision ee by the Court of Review, in the case of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Joint-Stock Bank, where the chief judge concludes :— 

“ But there are other cheques, drawn by the bankrupt at Brinton, more than 
fifteen miles from Norwich, and issued to third persons, who obtain payment 
of these cheques at Norwich. These are clearly within the 13th Section, so 
far as the person issuing is concerned. But the only point in the present case, 
is the knowledge of the banking company that they were not drawn at the 

lace where they purported to be issued, or were drawn more than fifteen miles 

m Norwich. If there had been any conflicting evidence on this point, that 
would be a ground, certainly, for further inquiry ; but I ean see no evidence 
here that the Norwich bankers knew these cheques to be drawn at a different 
place from what appeared on the face of them. 

“It is argued that the knowledge of the bankers must be presumed, because 
they knew that the bankrupt, upon some other occasion, drew cheques at 
Brinton, dating them at Norwich ; but it is incumbent on those who call upon 
us to fix a party with the penal consequences of an act, to prove his knowledge 
of the illegal act, and the court cannot assume the fact. I think, therefore, 
that the bankers are entitled to prove the amount of their payments on this 
last description of cheques.” 
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If I receive or pay cheques with the knowledge of any such illegality, that 
quite alters the case. 
I am no lawyer—the above seems to me to be both law and equity; if it is 
not, I shall be glad to be put right by any of your correspondents. 
I am, sir, 
A SuBSCRIBER. 
20th November, 1854, 








Potes of the Month. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Tne Bank Cuarter Act.—A meeting, privately convened, was held in the 
committee room of the Birmingham Town-hall, on December Ist, to consider what 
steps it would be advisable to take in the event of a renewal of the Bank of Eng- 
land charter being asked in the course of next year. Mr. Thomas Clutton Salt 
presided. Mr. Muntz, M.P., Mr. Spooner, M.P., and other gentlemen, addressed 
the meeting, and the following resolution was adopted:—* That experience has 
proved that under the Bank Charter Acts of 1819 and 1844, whenever the Bank of 
England has increased its issues to the extent necessary for the full employment of 
industry and for the general prosperity, a drain of gold has set in, which has com- 
pelled the withdrawal of these issues; that, under this double drain of paper money 
and gold money, all the just proportions between money and property, between 
debt and means of payment, have been periodically and violently disturbed, prices 
have been suddenly and artificially depressed, and solvency and independent in- 
dustry have been changed to insolvency and pauperism; that at the present time the 
restricted issues of the Bank of England are in process of reproducing those indus- 
trial calamities which have at different periods so fatally disturbed our social con- 
dition; it is, therefore, resolved, that an association be now formed, having for its 
object such alterations in our monetary system as shall place it on a secure founda- 
tion, and keep it in constant harmony with the developments of national industry.” 
A committee was appointed to carry out this resolution; and the proceedings ter- 
minated. 


Deatu oF M. Leon Faucuer.—M. Leon Faucher died at Marseilles, on the 15th 
of December. Madame Leou Faucher and her brother, Count Walewski, were with 
him in his last moments. M. L. Faucher, before being known as a statesman, was 
an eminent journalist. He was scarcely 55 years of age. 


Limitep Liapitity.—The government have a bill in preparation, for altering the 
arrangements regulating the formation of joint-stock companies, giving the Board 
of Trade power to grant charters, with limited liability, at a small expense. 

Tue Estate oF Mr. J. M’Htnry.—At an adjourned meeting of the creditors of 
Mr. J. M’Henry, held at Liverpool, it was agreed to liquidate the estate, under the 
inspection of Mr. W. Fletcher, Mr. C. Mozley, and Mr. D. Powell, all of Liverpool. 
Iu accordance with this arrangement, a proper deed was ordered to be prepared, 
containing all the usual clauses, as if bankruptcy had occurred on the day on which 
Mr. M’Henry legally stopped payment. 


Tuer tate Mr. C. Geacu.—It has been noticed, as a favourable trait in this 
gentleman’s character, that, while he was actively engaged in advancing his own 
interests, he never neglected those of others with whom he became associated. His 
accurate perception was almost marvellous, and many who believed that, in the 
midst of his numerous pursuits, they had been forgotten, found subsequently, to 
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their gratification, that they had formed an ill estimate of his nature and intentions. 
He, happily, was not one of those individuals who, having secured their own position, 
are satisfied that they have fulfilled their mission, and deem it unnecessary to effect any 
further good. Of his early friendships he was most tenacious; and, in cases where 
talent and integrity exhibited themselves, he was ever alive to their advance- 
ment. Several instances of this kind could be cited, were it desirable; but a 
special one is that of Mr. W. W. Scrimgeour, the esteemed manager of the Union 
Bank of London, who has so greatly contributed to the successful development of 
the business of that establishment, and whose appointment was wholly secured, 
unaccompanied by influence or patronage, through the active personal exertions 
of the lave Mr. Geach. 

Bank OF EnGianp.—Some returns relating to the Bank of England, &c., from 
the period of the last renewal of the charter (in 1844) to the present time, have 
been printed, on the motion of Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P. They exhibit the average 
aggregate monthly balances of public moneys in the Bank, during the whole period 
in question, the quarterly advances to the Government, the sums paid for the 
management of the national debt, &c. The weekly balance of public money 
appears to have varied from £2,619,440 to £11,022,817, between 1844 and 1854, 
The quarterly advances to the Government under the head of “ deficiency bills” 
varied from £126,342 to £3,711,201. The amount paid to the Bank for the 
management of the public debt was generally about £250,000 per annum, in round 
numbers ; in 1853 it was £247,853, and in 1845, £252,021. The average amount 
of bank-notes in the hands of the public was, in 1853, £22,633,000 ; in 1852, 
£21,856,000 ; in 1851, £19,473,000; in 1848, £18,085,000; and in 1845, 
£20,722,000. The average annual issue of Bank post-bills, from 1845 to 1853, 
varied from £858,000 to £1,380,000, the minimum and macitmum amounts. Tne 
amount paid by the Bank in lieu of the regular stamp duties in 1853-54, was, on 
promissory notes, £180,000, and on Bank post-bills £3,500. The minimum balance 
of public deposits (on all the accounts at the credit of the Government), on any day 
in each quarter, varied from £1,849,658 to £6,254,823, and the maximum amount of 
such deposits, from £5,615,362 to £11,409,993. The average annual amount of 
promissory notes issued by private and joint-stock banks in England, and by 
chartered and joint-stock banks in Scotland, varied from 4/8,208,255, in 1844, to 
£11,180,618 in 1845. In 1853-54 it was £10,919,368. The amount paid by such 
banks for composition, in lieu of stamp duties, averaged £25,000 or £26,000 a-year, 
and the amount paid for stamp duties themselves varied from £7,446 to £21,768. 








BANK MOVEMENTS. 


Tue directors of the English, Scottish and Australian Chartered Bank have 
made a call of £2 per share, to be paid on or before the 8th of January. 


Tue half-year’s dividend, at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, will be pay- 
able on the shares of the South Australian Banking Company, on the 15th 
of January. 








Monetarp Entelligence. 


REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET FOR THE MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, 1854. 


Tere has been little to excite attention in connection with the general course 
of monetary affairs during the past month. The arrangements usually entered 
Into at this period, for terminating the year’s transactions, have engrossed the 
principal time of the banking and mercantile interests, every disposition being 
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in the meanwhile manifested to limit current engagements. Renewed activity 
is therefore not anticipated before the opening of 1855; and, until some fresh 
phase in the progress of the war shall have been presented, scarcely any desire 
is likely to be shown to augment commercial responsibilities. Ever since the 
autumn, a marked feeling in this respect has been exhibited, and to the conse- 
quent caution may be attributed the healthy state of the present restricted 
business. Failures continue occasionally to take place; but, with few excep- 
tions, they have not proved of importance, although all such disasters cannot 
fail to exercise an unfavourable influence. The early meeting of Parliament 
has not elicited anything with reference to the financial views of the Govern- 
ment; but the Emperor of the French, in his opening address, plainly alludes 
to the negotiation of a new loan, which, it is stated, will be for the sum 
of £20,000,000. In the face of this and other requirements in interested 
quarters, even if Mr. Gladstone should think it necessary to rely on his 
principle of “ direct taxation” for the increased service of the year, the 
demand for money is almost certain to be maintained at its current rate, and 
it may hereafter be advanced. Although speculation has been entirely 
checked, and trade is now carried out with every possible circumspection, 
there is a steady inquiry for accommodation, which, under the most encourag- 
ing circumstances, does not diminish; and this is an anomaly that many have 
noticed. Once or twice recently, when slight symptoms of relaxation have 
been observable, they have merely lasted for a day or so, and immediately 
afterwards the stringency has increased, until the previous rate has again been 
reached. The continuous call for the settlements at the Stock Exchange 
probably has something to do with it, because the members, it is well known, 
are in a less flourishing position than they were twelve or eighteen months 
since. First class bills in Lombard-street are negotiated at from 43 to 5 per 
cent., and no variation has taken place for allowance on deposits. ns, for 
short periods on Consols, may be obtained from 4 to 44 per cent. 

In English securities, the operations have not been extensive. Some fluctu- 
ations have, however, occurred in prices, the extreme range having been about 
2} per cent. Taking the lowest quotation, there has been an improvement 
established of about 14 per cent. The operators have been very careful not 
to sell any large amount of stock, before they have some knowledge of the 
— contents of the Budget. The average alteration in Exchequer bills 

as not exceeded 4s., the present allowance of interest being sufficient to sup- 
port their value. 

The transactions in foreign stocks have been on a limited scale. The prin- 
cipal variation in the leading descriptions has been in Spanish, Russian, and 
Peruvian, the tendency in each case being towards improvement. With the 
existing position of affairs, it is not, however, mew. that any important 
change will ensue, business being so much governed by the prospects of the 
war. Turkish is now quoted as paid in full, the instalments on the first 
£2,000,000 having been wholly liquidated. The latest nearest price is 75, or 
5 discount. 

Operations in railway shares have not presented much scope for change. 
After exhibiting heaviness in the early part of the month they recovered, but 
sales have again increased, and the result is temporary flatness. The calcu- 
lations with regard to forthcoming dividends, may be shortly expected to 
have some effect upon the market. 

Bank shares generally have been supported with steadiness, and continue 
in most cases to exhibit strength. Crystal Palace shares have been firmer, at 
abont 3} on £5 paid. 

The produce markets are closed for the Christmas holidays. Considering 
the little activity in business just prior to the vacation, quotations for most 


articles were well maintained. 





Monetary Intelligence. 55 
ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Price on Price on 
November 28. Highest. Lowest. December 27. 
oe 91} to} 933 91 923with div. 


Consols ees ‘ 


Exchequer bills’ average .. 3s.to6s.pm. 7s. pm. | 3s.pm. 4s. to7s. pm. 
FOREIGN ‘STOCKS. 
. 96 984 


Brazilian .. os , 96 974 
Buenos Ayres oe _ 6 53 54 


Chilian os ae oe _- 98 

Dutch oe ee oe 603 y 60} 
Mexican .. a P 213 20% 
Peruvian, 43 per cent. ‘J 68 664 
Portuguese, 4 percent. .. _ 42 

Russian ect ae we 96} 944 
Spanish ee ee 374% 374 


RAILWAY SHARES. 

Brighton .. oe a 1043? 107 104 
Caledonian .. ms on 59% 623 594 
Eastern Counties .. ea 114 114 11 
Great Northern... Me 4 90} 864 
Great Western i ie 713 693 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 74 70 
London and North Western 1014 7 
Midland .. “S an 694 

North Staffordshire ee 

South Eastern oe Pe 

South Western mon ae 844 

York, Newcastle and Berwick 

York and North Midland .. 

East Indian ae oe 

Northern of France os 





STATE OF TRADE. 


Business in the manufacturing districts has considerably decreased, and 
depression is the principal feature to notice. The falling off in shipments to 
America and Australia has created this alteration, but the war also has pro- 
duced an unfavourable influence. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Tue weather, although variable, is considered, on the whole, favourable for 
agricultural operations ; but, until the season is more advanced, there is not 
likely to be any great alteration in the market. Quotations have been steadily 
supported at the late re-action, and some eg appear inclined to think that, 
owing to the shortness of stocks, there will be a further - i, in the 

spring. A full average of price for the year is still predicted. 

Tue Gazette returns for England and Wales have been— 
o- nding 


Week Wheat. Six Weeks’ ix Weeks 
Qrs. sold. | e gs . Duty. Last Year. 


4 s. d. 
126,425 6 71 4 

... 109,070 3 71 11 
boocee 214,790 72 4... 72 5 
16...... 110,395 72 3 





56 Notices to Correspondents. 


The importations since the harvest of 1854 have been— 
Wheat. Other grain. Total, 
'S. 


Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Seventeen weeks ended 15th Nov. .. 442,974 759,752 ~=—:1,198,726 
Four weeks ended 13th Dec... ...... 100,042 210,132 310,174 


543,016 965,884 1,508,900 





And the weekly averages have been— 
Seventeen weeks ended 15th Nov... 26,000 44,000 70,000 
Four weeks ended 13th Dec. ...... 25,000 52,000 77,000 


Less 1,000 More 38,000 More 7,000 


MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


Nov. 28.—Stoppage of Messrs. George Milne and Co., bankers, Cincinnati; and 
suspension of Messrs. Smead, Collard, and Co., who issue a statement of their 
affairs, showing assets £350,000 against £240,000 liabilities. 

29.—Failure of Measrs. Gilbert and Tuttle, importers, &c., New York. 

29.—The Emperor of Russia, in answer to the Prussian cabinet, consents to treat 
for peace—on conditions. 

Dec. 2.—Signature of the treaty between the Western powers and Austria. 

5.—Failure of Mr. James Wellan, corn merchant, Dublin ; also of Mr. Michael 
Smith, Dublin, who offers a composition of 3s, 4d. in the pound, which is accepted. 

5.—Failure of Messrs. Daniel Stewart and Sons, grocers, of Baltimore, for 
£100,000 ; also Messrs. Finlay and Co., bankers, New Orleans; and Messrs. 
Selden, Withers, and Co., financial agents, of the State of Virginia, at Washington. 

8.—Suspension of Messrs. Reeves, Buck, and Co., iron manufacturers, Pensyl- 
vania. Liabilities said to be between £200,000 and £300,000, and assets between 
£300,000 £600,000. 5 

9.—Austria sends her ultimatum to Russia. 

12.—Opening of Parliament by the Queen in person. 

18.— Arrival of Sir Charles Napier from the Baltic. 

19.—Announcement in the House of Commons, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not make any financial statement previous to the Christmas recess, 

20.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a resolution in the House of Com- 
mons, upon which to found a bill for the purpose of placing the deposits in 
Savings Banks on a better footing. 

21.—Messrs. Carter and Co., shipowners and brokers, of London, suspend 
payment. 

22.—Failure of Messrs. John Benson and Co., and Dennis Harris, sugar refiners, 
and Messrs, Patterson, Adams, and Co., in the tobacco trade, all of New York. 

22.—Duties reduced by the French Government on tallow, greases, &c. 

23.—Parliament adjourned to Friday, January 23rd. 

26.—Suspension of Messrs. Swain and Webb, of Huddersfield, for, it is said, 
£135,000. 

27.—Opening of the Legislative Chambers of France, by the Emperor Napoleon ; 
and announcement of a new loan. 

27.—Arrival of M. von Usedom, on a special mission from the Prussian Cabinet, 
with reference to the affairs of the East. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications and reviews have been left over at the last moment. Amon 
other incidental notices thus excluded for the present is one relating to the Holborn 
branch of the London and Westminster Bank. All letters, unless they involve import- 
ant questions, should, to secure attention, be forwarded by the 20th of the month. 

T. B. (Spalding).—The topic has not escaped observation, and it will be dealt with in an 
early number. 

Country Susscrrper.—Thanks for the suggestion. The price has been corrected accord- 
ing to the best information that could be obtained. 

‘VERax.—In many cases the offices follow out the objectionable plan stated, but they will 
shortly feel the ill effects of the competition. 





